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KORNER'S LOVE. 


The betrothed of Korner was + =~ and beautiful actress; and, 

particularly celebrated for personification of Thekla, she 

was obliged by the Manager to pertorm that Yo to an admiring au- 

dience a very short time after the mournful death of Korner, and 

while hardly recovered from the severe sickness which the melan- 
choly news occasioned. 


Tears for the sorrowful! Ay, earth hath lone 
And silent places, where the sad may weep, 
Telling their bitter histories, zs the stream 
Glides by in music, and the winds of heaven 
Lift the soft tresses from the aching brow— 
But can all seek these green and sacred haves? 
Are there no halls of light, where throbbing hearts 
Must break unseen? Fair Antoinette, thy tale! 
Star of a minetrel's dreams, a hero's love, 
Were tears for thee? The spacious hall was ringing 
With the loud plaudit, and dark eyes looked bright 
Through the soft mist of tears, and warrior heads 
Forgot their dreams of triumph, as they called 
Again, again for Thekla! 
And she came, 
Beautiful, beautiful as the embodied thought 
Of the rapt poet, with her azure eyes 
Lit up with sudden lustre, and her check 
Rich with the hues of fever, while her brow, 
—That soft, pure brow, that was so wont to bear 
The quivt seal of thought—that night was flushed 
With a high sense of wrong ; and the sweet lips 
Quivered with bitter feeling, as she bent 
Gracefully to the throng, and played ogain 
The part of Thekla, oa the mimic stage. 
Wreaths for the magic actrees, wreaths, behold ! 
Tears from stern Manhood, Woman's gentle pulse 
Throbbing with agony, and warrior heads 
Bowed down in sudden sorrow, thrilling shouts 
OF praise for Thekla, all to Thekla given! 
No tears for her, no sigh fur Korner’s love, 
No pity for the young and breaking heart 
Mastering its grief that night! 
And yet, his name— 
Brave Korner, of the lyre and the sword, ‘ 
The minstrel-soldier, whose proud, early grave 
Was like an alcar, where the patriot beart 
Might offer up its vows, whose deeds were linked 
With all his country's music, and whose songs 
Were like a clarion, calling to the field 
True hearts and noble—vea, his name, ut breathed 
By those pale lips, had made the warrior grasp 
Again his shining blede, and to the brow 
Of Beauty called a triumph, that her land 
Might boast the minstrel Korner ! 
But she stood 
In her heart's grief amid that glittering throng, 
And honored but as Thekla! 
Yet, the eye 
That benmed that night tohim had been the star 
Of all his glorious visions, and her name 
Asa high watchword in the battle’s hour 
Nerved him to conflict, and her love had been 
To him most precious, crowning, as he said, 
His life with all the flower-wreaths of joy, 
And the sweet buds of hope. 
Oh! she hed heard 
The rich, deep music of the voice that now 
Was hushed for ever, till the earth had not 
For her an echo like its tone; and say, 
Could she live on when never more that brow 
Might greet her amile—when in his honored grave 
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Of a bright, eaty fame, and in his hand 
The sword men called his bride ? 
Oh, mocking world! 
Ye had no wreaths for her !—no couch whereon 
The weary bead might rest! 
Yet, tears were given 
Uoto the minstrel’s father when he told 
Proudly his son's high deeds, and words of praise 
Flowed brightly o’er his loneliness, and tones 
Of gentle kindness to a mozher’s ear 
Had power to soothe her sorrow, os she wept 
Her brave, her beautiful; and there were linked 
Tales of soft pity with a sister's name 
And her enduring love. 
But when the hour 
Of the world’s grief bad passed, and when the eye 
Of the fond mother had forgot its tears, 
While the brave father was resigned to yield 
Such offspring to his eountry, and the form 
Of the sweet sister, hke a lily bowed 
Before a fearful tempest, sought repose 
Beside her warrior brother, and men named 
| Sword, Lyre and Flower together, there were tears 
In the soft eyes that minstrel prized, and hours 





contend thet a @ meso change ia the relation of elementary par- 
ticles can be creative. This fact is also in direct opposition 
to the generally received opinion, that super-incumbent pres- 
s + essential to the production of lignite from vegetable 
forms, as trees, &c.; but more of this presently. 

Mr. Chaptel says, that in the environs of Montpelier, per- 
fect representations of trees have been found, but wholly con- 
verted into lignite. He also informs us that he found a 
wooden pail converted into lignite! This is an interesting 
fact, 2nd worthy of a close examination. Suppose the staves 
of which this pail was made to have been, originally, five- 
eighths of an inch thick: is it not certain that, before they 
could become solid lignite, they must lose four-fifths of their 
thickness, simply because only the fifth part, or even less, 
was carbon? This reduction must have been effected by su- 
| per-incumbent pressure. Now I put the question to the com- 
| mon sense of my readers: Is it possible for this pail to have 
| been thus changed in substance, and thus reduced in the ap- 
parent quantity of its matter, and in the manner treated of, 
and not suffer such a mutilation as not to have effectually es- 
caped the attention of Mr. Chaptal? If this pail exhibited 
to him its former dimensions in every respect, as it unq 
tionably did, then the process of changing the original wood 














Of silent vigil to his memory kept, 

And lonely watches ‘neath the stars of heaven, | 

To tell who loved most deeply! 
Brooklyn, July 26, 1839. 
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MINERAL COAL IS NOT A VEGETABLE PRODUCT. | 
[Coatinued.) 


Lucy Hoopes. 





tained drifts of logs or trees, which were for a long time im- 
mersed in water, and subsequently covered, by inundations, 
| with clay, sand and gravel. Like the other coals, it is found | 
| in basins, but never stratified nor alternating with strata of | 
shale and sand-stone. No more analogy exists between one 
| of these deposites and a regular coal bed, than between the 
| latter and the common drifts of trees and logs, and trash by 
| our spring freshets. This explanttion will be sufficient to pre- 
| pare my readers for the following development of the subject. 
| In the production of coal from vegetable matter, it has been 
| maintained by all, that great pressure was requisite to bring 


| about what is called ‘ bituminous fermentation '—a chemical 
change which is altogether hypothetical. 
| be borne in mind while considering the present subject. It | 
| really appears to me that if philosophers had takea the! 
| trouble to observe all the facts connected with the subject of | 
| the coals, such a process as bitumination would never have | 
been imagined. It farthermore appears to me that, one hav- 
ing made the blunder, all the rest followed without having 
paused to examine the facts. 

Mr. Brande mentions a specimen, (in the history of the 
antiquities of the town of New-Custle,) in which the top of 
the tree was still wood, while the bottom or root was con- 
verted into coal. lt is to be regretted that he has not in- 
| formed us whether ths tree, through its changed and un- 
changed portions, was of the same diameter or not. I take 
it for granted that it was, because, had it been otherwise, the 
fact would have been so remarkable that he would, unques- 
tionably, have neticed it. Then, inasmuch as lignite contains 
from 45 to 93 per cent. of carbon, and the maximum quantity 
found to exist in vegetable matter is but 20, [ would like to 
be informed of the suurce whence this tree obtained from 25 
to 73 per cent. of carbon in addition to that which it origin- 


ally possessed, admitting it to have been box-wood, which is 








The bero slept, crowned with the laurel wreath 
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This doctrine is to | 





| into lignite or coal, must have created from 25 to 73 per 
| cent. of carbon; for it is not contended that there existed any 
| source from which the Goppess of bitumination could have 
It is also certain that no change could bave ad- 


1} 
|| obtained it. 


| ded to tLe original quantity of the elementary matter. Car 


bon is carbon, under every modification of circumstance. 
Ata number of places in the vicinity of Baltimore, very 
fine lignites abound, particularly at Cape Sable. I have a 


| Sumber of specimens from this locality; in some of which, 
Liesite, or wood coal, occurs in low situations, that con- 


part of the ligneous fibre is represented by the sulphuret of 
| iron, and the remainder by brown coal or lignite; and the 
whole is coaled with chrysialized sulphuret of iron. Could 
| this last circumstance lave obtained under super-incumbent 
pressure’? Some of the hgneous forms are represented en- 
tirely by the sulphuret of iron, and so distinctly, too, that the 
several strata or growths and the finest fibres of the form can 
| be as easily traced as it could bave been in its ligneous state. 


| In some of the specimens, une, two, or more of the growths 
|| or concentric strata are represented by the sulphuret of iron, 


The an- 
nual increase or growth of some of these specimens is more 
| than an eighth of an inch thick, which effectually contradicts 


| while the adjoining ones are represented by lignite. 


| the idea of super-incumbent pressure—and as thoroughly con- 
tradicts the doctrine that the ligneous fibre was changed into 
coal, because it contains more coal or carbor than the ori- 
|| ginal fibre did. 

I have before me specimens of petrifaction, perrifaction, 
clayefaction and lignites (which I regard as curbofactions) of 
vegetable forms; and such is their close resemblance, save in 
color and lustre, that I challenge the closest observer to dis- 
cover and define any circumstance about them that indicates 
the most trifling difference in the modus opcrandi of the sev- 
eral agents that produced them. It is now apparent that two 
conclusions grow out of this examination of the lig zites : 

First, the theories which have been suggested to explain 
the production of lignites are insufficient, because they do not 
provide for the very great increase of carbon that enalysis 
proves to exist. Neither fire, water, nor sulphuric acid, can 
add this element to the vegetable form ; and if either of them 
could, the process would not be called changing, but depoa- 





Second, no evidence can be drawn from this subject favor- 
able to the theory that maintains mineral coal to be a vegeta- 
ble product, because it cannot be made to appear that a vege- 





probably more tha ean be, in truth, granted. No one wili 


table form or substance was ever changed into lignite or min- 
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eral coal. If the facts warrant any conclusion, it is that the | 


theory is palpably untrue. 

V. I now proceed to show that the preservation of vegeta- 
bles in peat bogs gives no evidence in favor of the theory that 
attributes mineral coal to a vegetable origin, but, on the con- | 
trary, stamps the idea with the most evident absurdity. This | 
would be a work, however, of supererogation if my readers | 
were as thoroughly convinced as myself that vegetable matter | 
cannot be converted into mineral; but as they probably are | 
not, and as I wish to make thorough work of it, I will meet | 


——— 


For The New-¥orker. 
Sonnet....€0 Bros. 

Or the joys that bless us here, 

Oh, the sweetest canst thou tell, 

That the heart of man doth swell, 
From the cradle to the bier? 
Find ye it in Glory’s flame? 

Find ye it in hoarded gear? 

In the sheen of clashing spear, 
Carving some immortal name ? 
Find ye it in Learning’s lore ? 





the subject on its own merits. 

Peat is vegetable matter preserved from decomposition; 
but whether by its own inherent qualities, or the antiseptic || 
character of che soil and water with which it is associated, | 
has not been entirely settled by those who have made observa- | 
tions upon the subject. Dr. Rennie, who has given unusual || 
attention tu this matter, maintains the former; while Profes- 
sor Robinson, M. Findorf, and Mons. De Luc, who have ex- | 
perimented on the subject, as warmly support the latter, and, 
to my judgement, with decided success. 

Robinson and Findorf inform us that neither rain nor river 
water will preserve vegetable matter from decompasition— 
that both of them become turbid and muddy, and deposite an 
ash-colored sediment; while moss or peat water preserves 
vegetable matter from decomposition—and that it is coffee- 
colored, and deposites a brown sediment, which is inflamma- 
ble. Hence they conclude that the preservation of moss ia 
owing to some antiseptic qualities of the water which it ori- 
ginally possessed. Mons. De Luc supports this opinion by 
assuring us that the same plants which form moss in moss or 
peat water, if immersed into rain or river water, are convert: 
ed inte vegetable mold. 

These experiments convince me that peat moss possesses 
no inherent properties that can secure it from decomposition; 
but whether it does or not, matters but little, so far as it con-_ 
cerns my present purpose. I will remark, however, that if 
Dr. Rennie be correct, we would expect to find peat moss in 
every bog and bear-wallow in America, and other forest coun- 
tries; but such we know is not the fact. It is enough for the 
end I have in view, to know that the vegetables which consti- 
tute peat moss are preserved, without the smallest trace of 
decomposition; and this is admitted by both parties. 

Dr. Rennie informs us that those peat beds which contain 
no foreign accumulation of plants, trees, and allnvion, do not 
exceed five feet in thickness; while those of the contrary 
character are sometimes found to be thirty-five feet thick, 
He adds that the half of every bed is water; so that the 
thickest one contains only fifteen feet of solid matter. Upon 
the renovation of this substance, he says that observation has 
determined that from thirty to a hundred years are requisite 
to produce a bed of it ten feet thick, with half the density of 
the old moss. This, reduced to solid matter, would yield a 
bed only two and a half feet thick. For the purpose of ar- 
riviug at some practical conclusions on the subject, suppose 
this peat to consist of box-wood, which contains the maxi- 
mum—twenty per cent. of carbon: it follows that a bed of 
it two and a half feet thick, without any foreign accumulation, 


i 








which cannot be contended for, would make a bed of coal six || 
inches thick. The average length of time requisite to grow \, 


Find ye it where Pleasure reigns, 
Lacqueyed by a thousand pains? 
—Glory’s torch, nor golden store, 
Fame, nor Pleasure, so doth move 
The heart of man as Sweet First Lave! 
Rochester, Sept.9, D. W.C. R. 
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LEITH—SHIELDS—YORK. 

My stay in the country would not even admit of a short H 
run into the Highlands; so to vary the backward route to 
England I took steamer at Leith for Newoastle. From this 
port to Dundee a steam packet takes passengers at fico pence 
per head, and I saw her deck so crammed with people of all 
sorts and sizes as, I should think, to have precluded the pos- 
sibility of their choosing any other position than an upright 
one. Any quantity of the celebrated coarse fisherwomen line 
the piers, and keep up an everlasting clash of the worst sort 


of broad Scotch, which even the sharp roaring of the escaping || 


steam could not overtop. We passed within stone's throw 
of the huge Bass Rock, which, from the top to the bottom, 


and on every side, was actually white with the solan-geese, 


arare and beautiful sight. Awour near approach large flocks | 


of them left the rock and hovered about the vessel, appearing 
like some white fleecy clouds moved by the wind. 

Now we pass the rocky promontory immortalized in the 
‘ Bride of Lammermoor’ as the spot where the last of the 
Ravenswoods fulfilled his doom. No vestige of a wood is 
there now, but an inhospitable-looking, barren plain stretched 
away beyond, until the view is shut out, where the chill, low- 
ering sky touchesthe naked summit. The light-house where 
Grace Darling resides is seen a short distance to the left. 
St. Ahb’« Haad and its singular-looking rocks I could have 


wisl ed to examine more minutely, They seem to be worn | 


into every kind of fantastic shapes imaginable. Upon the 
whole this is a bleak-looking coast enough, and I dare say 
would figure much better in romance thun in reality. This 


passage is usually accomplished intwelve hours, but we were , 


full fourteen before stepping on shore. It was night-fall as 


| we breasted Shields, where on both sides of the river was a 


vast amount of shipping, most of which is engaged in the 
coasting trade. The plare of red light and the clanking of 
the ponderous machinery from the large iron-works sitwated 
on the Tyne betwixt Shields and Newcastle, give, at night, 
the idea of the regions of old Vulcan himself. 


Put up at the Turk’s Head, and do hereby recommend bis 


the materials for this coal is G5 years. Then it follows that, | turbaned highness as one who unites every comfort under his 


if six inches of ceal require 65 years, the 200 feet, which the. 
Wyoming Valley is estimated to contain, after subtracting all | 
foreign matter, would require 36,000 years! Add to this ac- | 
count the time that must have elapsed in covering each bed, 
twenty in number, with two or three hundred feet of shale | 
and sand-stone, and the absurdity of the vegetable theory is | 
rendered palpable. A single coal basin in Nova Scotia is! 
estimated to contain 1,700 feet of coal. As this is bitumin- 
ous, suppose 200 feet of it to be foreign matter: the remain- 
ing 900 would require, to grow the materials, 117,060 years! 
[Concluded in our next.) 


Mecritop: of Booxs.—In 1732, when there were not 
half the somber of books in the world that now exist, we 
read the following complaint  “ Books, indeed, are the mag- 
azines of , but they are so multiplied that it is diffi- 
cult to know to begin; and therefore it would be a 
work of merit to point out such authors as best deserve our 
attention.” This i of books is an evil, however, 
which in a measure its own cure, by making more 
apparent the necessity of confining one’s self to a choice se- 


| roof. 

| Neweastle is much improved of late by the addition of 
| whale streets of fine buildings of free-stone, the work of a 
Mr. Grainger ef tue place, a person of large enterprise and 
|means. The new Exchange Keading-Room is said to be the 
| finest in all the Kingdom, with the exception of the one at 
Glasgow. The light is received from a splendid dome ; but 
I object in toto to the practice throughout this country of 
having the papers spread out on tables, instead of being ar- 
ranged on forms as with us; for let a fat, comfort-taking John 
Bul] but once get fairly seated by a favorite paper. and you 
may bid good by to a sight of it for a round haur at least; 
and although some three or four copies of a leading journal 
be taken, it does not obviate the difficulty. No, no; let us 
stand up at the desk, and we are sure then not to fall asleep 
over it; and besides, two ean thep very readily read the same 
paper at one time. Here wregbgee bundred chairs at twalve 
dollars each! aad who would leave so huxurious a seat in a 
hurry ? 








The museum and rooms of the Philosophical Society ase 


well worthy a visit. The mineral specimens are very fine 
and rare. Here is also a complete mode! of the manner in 
which « cogl-mine is worked frem the first opening until the 
vein is exhausted. The rare specimens of corals by the 
Earl of Taykerville form a great addition to the museum, 
At stated seasons these rooms are open to the poorer classes 


| free of expense, a circumstance which reflects great honor on 


the place; nor has it ever happened that such indulgence led 
to the commission of any damage on the part of the thou- 
sands thus admitted. This, like all otper manufacturing 
towns in Britain, is extremely dull to strangers, unless occu- 
pied in business ; a couple of days at farthest suffice to gratify 
curiosity in a place like Newcastle. 

Coach to Darlington, 32 miles, through a rather dull tract 
of country, full of coal-pits—but actually this chilly, drizaling 
weather drives away whatever beauty there may be about it, 
A cheerful fire in the neat little parlor of the King’s:-Head 


|| Inn, and a warm, savory dinner acted as a wonderful restorer 


of the spirits. Through Durham; but stopped not again un- 
til Lreaehed the old Black Swan at York—it raining and 
‘blowing great guns’ the whole of the way, and three or four 
| women on the outside. Had I been a robust fellow of twenty- 
| five or soy & might, perhaps, have changed seats with one of 
them; but I dare say they would only have thought me 
|‘ green,’ as they call it here, or as a waiter would say when 

you should chance to give him half a crown instead of his 
| just due, one shilling. 

On the next morping sallied owt to review the city, and 
even ventured to leave my umbrella behind! As this was the 
only place on my whole route to which I brought no letters, 
I was somewhat at a loss how to proceed. Stopping in at a 

watch-maker’s shop belonging te a Mr. Darling, toget anew 
jerystal fitted, Mr. D. on bearing | was a stranger, insisted 
upon putting me in the way to see the Abbey, X&c., and so he 
accompanied me there, and before parting gave me ample 
directions for my further guidance. 

York is an antiquated looking, dull place enough. Like 
many another inland town iv Britain, one would think the 
whole business and life of the place lie in the dash and rat. 
tle of a mail-coach. The streets are mostly very narrow and 
| crooked, but clean withal. It is a pleasant walk around the 
city on the walls supposed to have been built by Edward I. 
on the old Roman foundations. They cannot now answer any 
other purpose than for ornament. The prospect from them 
round the country is preity, but get very extended. The five 
i gates or posterns all vary in their design, and are much ad- 
‘mired for the beauty of such ancient structures. The Mickle- 
gate Bar is considered the moss antique, and is more an ob- 
ject of interest through associations connected with ita his- 
tory. It was over this gate where the heads of Richard, 
Duke of York, slain in 1460—that of the young Earl of Rut- 
land, Richard's second son—and of the Ear! of Salisbury, &c. 


| were set up. 
| York Castle, founded by William the Conqueror, is now 
‘but a small, hollow ruin, with the tough old ivy creeping in 
j}and around it. The walls of the new Castle now inclose it, 
| presenting an area of 1100 yards in circumference, within 


|| which space is included the county prison for feluns and 


| The Court of 
|| King’s Bench was in session, and a whole tribe of “hig wigs’ 





debtors, and the different halls of justice. 


| sputtering away at each other. I never can resigt smiling 
when these odious wigs appear, turning into half monkeys 
the ‘ human face divine.’ 

The Museum is most happily located amidst the ruins of 
St. Mary's Abbey, and of an ancient Roman tower and wall, 
enough of all which are standing to give a perfeet idea of 
what the structures once were. The new building stands in 
the centre of the grounds, which are tolerably spacious, and 
tastefully laid out into fine walks with a pretty Botanic Gar 
den, the Ouse flowing past at the foot. The Museum itself 
is principally rich in the specimens of organic remains, and 
architectural fragments of Roman sculpture and antiquities, 
well worth a more minute inspection than I was able to give 
them. You are admitted by ticket from a member, or can 
purchase one of the Direction for one shilling. A female 
opens the door to you, and then you are left to wander about 
alone, withous either guide or book of direction. 

The Minster Ay! who would not strain o point to pay 
his quows of praise and admiration to its time-honored, and 
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niure tian moctal-reared walls, Taking the length and 
breadth together of the interior, 1 believe the area is the 
same as St. Paul's in London. Here you have not the many 

plendid nts, nor the Whispering Gallery, nor noble 
ascent of the latter, and yet I lingered in and about its sa- 
cred precincts fur hours. In every feature about St. Paul's 
there is a boldneds and magnitude which bursts upon the 
view at first sight like the glorious effulgence of the day-god 
as he flashes forth on his stupendous course; but more like 
the mellow, softened delight of the summer twilight are the 
rich aad varied beauties vf York Cathedral. Here are the 
much celebrated organ with its still more celebrated screen 
of the most complicated and delicately chiseled workmanship 
eye ever rested upon. There is said to be nothing to equal it 
in the world. Ata first glance you might take the material 
it 1s compesed of to be wood or stucco, but it is fine lime- 
stone. What a mercy this escaped the flames in 1829, when 











the madman Jonathan Martin fired the building! My guide | 
pointed out the place where the fellow had lain concealed | 
during the service. It was behind «a Jow monumental slab of | 
one of the ancient Archbishops, and where it seems impos- 
sible he could have remained unseen had any person hap- 
pened to pass near it; but the time was in the dark short 
days of winter, when few or none cared to remain in the 
church after service. The part of the interior which was 
thas destroyed, has been most admirably replaced in strict || 
conformity to the original ; nor could one of a thousand visit- | 
ors tell the difference, or, when informed of the fact, point 

out the exact line where the renewal begins. Many of the 

fine and ancient monuments are still in the ruined state the | 
fire left them, all blackened and mouldered, or prostrate from 
their pedestals and places. Others have been repaired by the f 
different relatives interested in the matter. In the closets of 

the vestries are some rare and entique relics, such as the 

hunting horn (formed of an elephant's tooth) of Ulphas, who | 
endowed the church with all his lands. This horn was also | 
used by him as a drinking vessel—the Canopy of State borne | 
above the head of James I. and VI.—a silver crosier six | 
fect long and weighing twelve pounds, brought from Portu- | 








gal by the Queen dowager of Charles I]., &c. &.  J.S. | 


[— — 





For The New-Yorker. 





KEEPSAKES. 


*t have been looking over a box of keepsakes. Each little trieket 
head a voice which spoke to me of the Past.’ Private Letter. 
A nixo—a simple band of pearl— 
And yet the image fair 
Of a true-hearted, merry girl, 
Weh step as free as air, 
And eye all bright as evening's star, 
These faded peerls recall— 
The earliest playmate of my leve, 
And fairest of them all: 
Around @ pure, unclouded brow, 
Her silken tresses gaily flow, 
And her sweet tones of youthful glee 
Come ringing as they did to me 
Long years ago, ere Care or Time 
Had stol’a the freshness of her prime. 


We stood together ‘neath the stars, 
—It was a night of June— 
And listened to the far-off voice 
Of a waterfall in tune ; 
And we spoke of eld, familiar things 
That happened long before— 
Of dear companions scattered wide, 
Whom we should meet ne more ; 
And she said, lest [ should e'er forget 
The friend of Life’s young day— 
The holly walk where first we met, 
So shy, and then so gay— 
The pleasant hours by field and stream 
That we had passed together, 
When the world seemed just like fairy land, 
And Life like Summer weather— 
This ring should on my finger be 
A talisman of memery, 
To waken thoughts of love and her 
When she might be a wanderer 





EE 


Far, far from all we looked on then ; 
Away from those long prized so dearly, 
Whom she might never see again, 


Though she would love them, oh sincerely! 


Then from her hand the gift she drew, 


And placed the glittering pledge on mine— 


Hush! ‘t was but Fancy’s whispered tone: 
Sweet friend, it is not thine! 

Thou art beyond the surging sea, 
A thousand leagues away, 


But this band of pearl hath called thee back 


Unto my heart to-day, 
The same fair thing of light and glee 
That lives within my memory. 
A braid of bair: the hand which gave 

This golden tress, had nought beside ; 
Hers were no jewels of the wave, 

No radiant gems, no high-born pride; 
Unskilled in art, unknown to fame, 
Of lowly birth and humble name— 

A simple cottage maid ; 
Yet well I loved thee, gentle child! 
Like some fair floweret of the wild, 
Unwrained yet fragrant still, she smiled, 
In native grace arrayed. 


I long had known sweet Amy Lee, 

As blithe as wild-bird or as bee, 

As meek as are the lilies white, 

Which bide their petals from the light 
Beneath their leaves of green; 

As gentle as the young gazelie— 

So fragile, yet beloved so well— 

She secmed a thing that Might not dwell 
Where storms had ever been. 


Twelve summers only had she known— 
How swift their course was run'~ 
So gaily, gladly had they flown, 
We deemed them scarce begun. 
Then came the blight upon our flower: 
Covsumption’s fatal breath 
Had doomed our rose-bud of an hour 
To bend its head in death ; 
And well she knew her fate must be 
To bid farewell to stream and tree, 
To mossy bank, to sylvan dell, 
To woodpaths that she loved so well, 
To bird and bud, to earth and sky, 
Then turn from all their charms—and die. 


'T was sad to part; yet well she knew 

Of that bright world beyond her view— 
Of those unfading flowers, that blow 
Where pure, untreubled waters flow : 

And she had gazed, with Faith's keen eye, 
Till doubt was changed to ecstasy, 

Aad longed to seek those regions fair 

And find eternal spring-time ahere. 


One morn I sought her cottage-door. 

The old green woodbine, clambering o'er, 

Checkered the sunshine on the floor, 
With sweets perfumed the air. 

1 sat beside the dying child, 

And watched how tranquilly she smiled—~ 
How calm her features were : 

Then from her head she bade me take, 

And keep it for poor Amy's sake, 
This tress of golden hair, 

That when long years had rolled o’er me, 

And she was sleeping peacefully, 

Its shining threads perhaps might cell 

Of ane who loved me passing well. 

She died upon that summer morn— 
I marked her fleeting breath, 

And caught her last faint sigh, and saw 
Her features fixed in death ! 

And I have kept the braid of hair 

In memory ef one so fair: 

Ite glossy folds still speak to me 

The gentle name of Amy Lee! 


SS ——— 
A broken chain—its severed links 
Are where? in some strange land they lie ; 
But he who holds them hath, methinks, 
A day-dream when they meet his eye: 
He turns in thought, half musing thea, 
Unto one bright, autumnal even 
When moonbeams lit our native glen 
And stars were thickly set in heaven, 
And we together stood beneath 
The old home porch, and, half in jest, 
He played the lover, kneeling low, 
And a deep passion then confessed ; 
And when I smiled, and said I knew 
His ardent love would yield to time, 
He broke this golden chain in two, 
And asked, when in a foreign clime 
’T was his to linger, sad and lone, 
That I would sometimes gaze upon 
Its glittering circles, and believe 
His was no heart that could deceive. 
We parted as warm friends would part,® 
And he went o’er the tossing main: 
Another won that faithful heart, 
And he fergot the broken chain. 
And now he may not think of me, 
Seve its bright remnant he should see, 


A leaf—a seal—a faded flower— 
Each have a different tale, 

And each recall some pleasant hour 
By streamlet, wood or vale. 

This bracelet clasped a lovely arm; 

This heart of topaz hath a charm 
Of other days for me ; 

Some fair companion's merry glance, 

My partner in the mazy dance, 
In this old breach I see ; 

And this small volume’s sacred lore 

Recalls a counsellor of yore, 

Whose faithful warnings, heard no more, 
Yet live in memory. 





Oh, ye have voices for mine ear, 
Ye silent things! none else can hear ; 
Each little offering bath for me 
A sweet, a separate history : 
A tale of Love, or Joy, or Grief— 
An hour of gladness bright and brief; 
And those long dead, or far away, 
Have lived and smiled for me to-day! 
New-York. MLN, M. 








Tue TaerMemeter.—The Thermometer, although invent- 
ed half a century earlier than the Barometer, was more than 
|| kalf a century later in arriving at perfection. Hero, who 
|| flourished at Alexandria about one hundred and thirty years 
before Christ, has described in his Spiritalia, a sort of huge 
weather-glass, in which water was made to rise and fall 
the vicissitudes of day and night, or rather the changes of 
heat and cold. This machine had been for ages overlooked, 
}or merely considered in the light of a curious contrivance. 
| But Sanctorio, a very learned and ingenious Italian physician, 
| who was iong professor of medicine in the University of Padua, 
| and had labored to improve his art by the application of ex- 
perimental science, reduced the hydraulic machine of Hero 
into a more compendious ferm, and thus constructed, about 
the close of the sixteenth century, the instrument since known 
by the name of the air thermometer, which he employed with 
obvious advantage, to examine the heat of the human body in 
fevers. 

The great improver of the thermometer, however, was Fah- 
renheit, originally a merchant of Dantzic; who, having failed 
in business, and being attached to chemical pursuits, was 
obliged to gain a livelihood by making and selling these in- 
struments. The division of the thermometric scale had occu- 
pied the attention of several learned and i ious men ; but 
it was Fahrenheit who first pointed out Most accurate 
means of accomplishing the purpose. He observed how the 
boiling point differed under different degrees of atmospheric 
pressure, and pointing out the necessity of fixing it at 8 mean 
barometrical altitude. He had also noticed, that e degree 
of cold much more intense than that of ice might be procured 
by a mixture of snow and salt; and conceiving this to be ex- 
treme cold, he commenced his scale from that point, which 
is 32 degrees below the freezing of water. Accordingly, Fah- 
renbeit’s scale commences at zero, the 
freezing point of water is marked 32 degrees; and the 
point 212 degrees, the space between the freezing and 
of water being divided into 180 degrees. 
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From ‘The Rose of Sharon,’ for 1840. || 

WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER. 

BY MRS. C. M. SAWYER. 

We have been friends together, through long and happy years, — || 

And scarce a cloud hath overpassed, to turn cur smiles to tears! | 

But now upon our friendship’ sky thick clouds of darkness loom, 

And Life's serenest prospects lie enshrouded all in gloom. 

I dare vot trust my faltering lips to breathe the parting knell : 

We have been friends together—bow can I say farewell? y 


We have been friends together; by stream, and wood, and glen, 

In friendship's holy fellowship, our wanderings have been. 

Like flowers upon one stalk that spring our life's young morn arose, 
And I had deemed the same blest tie should cheer me at its close. 
Alas, that hopes through long years nursed one moment should dispel! 
We have been friends together—must, must I say farewell? 





We have been friends together; at twilight’s dewy hour, 

Oh, happy were our trystings, love, in our clematis bower ! 
With eager eye I watched thy path, a glimpse of thee to gaia, 
While every moment seemed an hour, I waite: there in vain. 
Those days have vanished from us now, but in my heart they dwell: | 
We have been friends together—I cannot say farewell! 


Yes: we were friends together, when youth was on my brow; 
And shall again and idle jest have power to part us now ? 

Can years of fond, unfailing love be canceled by a word 

From the poor, weak, unguarded lip of human frailty heard ? 
Ah, wo! within my throbbing breast what varying passions swell! 
We have been friends together—I cannot say farewell! 


We have been friends together; it cannot all be o'er! 

Oh, let us nurse the smothered spark, till it sball blaze once more! 
Here, take this hand: as once you deemed, its grasp is warm and true, 
Aad in my beart a gushing fount of love yet springs for you. 

Oh, bless that beaming smile! it comes all sorrow to dispel; 

We 're frieuds ouce more together—I will out say farewell! 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
THE SFA....Br Jousx Neat. 

** * * We are all familiar with the opefation of the 
household pump; and though people are in the habit of ulk- 
ing, and even of wri/ing, ubout the laws of suction, few of 
us require to be told that water is obtained trom a depth, not 
by suction, but by disturbing the equilibrium of the atmus- | 
phere; in other words, by taking otf the pressure of the air | 
from a column of water no larger than the bore of a pump, | 
or a surface uf two or three inches in diameter, at most. 

Now, the whoie hight of the atmosphere being estimated at | 
from thirty to forty mies (Delambre says furty-six)—a cal- | 
culation which depends partly upun the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, and partly upon the (wilight—und the whele 
we ght being equal tw that of an ocean trom thirty-two aod a 
halt to thirty-tuur feet in depth, covering the whole earth— 
and water rising t» the hight of thirty-two and a half, or even 
to thirty-four feet, when the pressure of the atmusphere is 
wholly removed from any portion thereof—some idea may be 
furmed of the prodigious elevation caused by diminishing the 
pressure of the whule atmosphere on the tropical seas. 

But when the pressure of the atmosphere is dimimshed, 
not only dues the witer rise, but evapuration proceeds with 
a greater activity. If thix arrangement did not exist, alarge * 
purtion of the giube would be uninhabited; fur the process 
of evaporativn cuvls the air and equalizes the temperawre, 
while the land and sea breezes which are generated in the 
process are employed in promoting und spreading tbat equal- 
ization. The common experiment of geuerating ice by the 
evaporation of ether, and thut of evaporating ether in an ex- 
hausted receiver, urs familiar to must of us. In the East 
Indies, they manufacture ice, in large quanties, by evaporu- 
tion—digging pits, which they fill with pans of water, set 
upon rushes. Th pans are of porous, uubaked earth—simi- 
lar to the butter-covlers we sumetimes though much too | 
rarely find in the shups. The ancients had a similar process 
fur wine, while the moderns, who better understand the phi- 
losophy of the thing, wrap their wine-bottles in wet cloth, 
whereby tre liquor may be rendered us cold as ice. Io 
Spain, they have jars of unbaked earth, which are called 
buscarvs, tur the manufacture of ice-water; and Professor 
Leslie discovered, nut long ago, that porphyritic trap, pound- 
ed and dried, wiil absorb one-tenth of its own weight in muis- 
azure, and frecz» one-eighth of ite whole weight of water— 
ny, that parched outmeal is even better than pulverized trap |) 
rock; and yet, here we are, as an educated peuple, em- | 
ve io slippong cargues of ice from Boswn w the East | 

udies! 

If we take wir frem the earth at 79° Fubr. and carry it up |) 
to an eievat no: 2h miles, it will expand, in consequence of , 

the diminis! ed pressure, to double its original busk 5 aud the | 
temperats re Wai be reduced 50° Fabr.—that is, to 29°, which | 
is 3° below the freezing point wf water. From these few 
facts, we may be ab.e to ubtain a pretty clear ideu of the pro- 
dizious amount of evaporation between the tropics, of the 
consequent diminution of the insupporiable heat there, of the | 
extent to which that refreshing covlness may extend itself, | 
and sume idea, alsu, of the consequences, nut only wo Earth iH 
god Sea, but to markind. 
,' be greatest det si y of water is at 42° 5’ Fabre. 10° be-| 
low ty, \* it undergers expansiun by freezing ; 10° ubuve, it is |) 
equally ¢. * by suuther process; so that water ucouples 


| in Lapland the average is only 36°. 
| attributed to the ocean. If we refer two New-England, we 


| as the European thermometer gets down to freezing. 


ence of the Sea. 





THE NEW-YORKER. 


the same space, precisely, at 32° and at 53° Fabr. In the 
tropical regions it is always §1°—so that the expansion of 
water, like that of the atmoaphere there, is great enough to 
be felt over a large portion of the earth. 

But while in Egypt it never freezes, and in Siberia it never 


| thaws, there is a certain average equulization of temperature 


which tenders even Egypt and Siberia habitable—that aver- 


»age for the «e-nn being from 79° two 81°; thet of Cairo is 


73°, of Rome 61°, of Paris 54°, of St. Petersburg 40°, while 
Even this may be chiefly 


shall find a correspondent average here, though from 8° to 


) 10° lower than it is in Europe under correspondent latitudes, 


our New-England thermometers falling to zero ubout as often 
While 
our west wind is a land-wind, cool in Winter and warm in 
Summer. the west wind of Europe is exactly the reverse— 
warm in Winter and cool in Summer: all which is owing to 
the Sea; and it is to the Sea that we must look for a protita- 
ble change hereafter. But for this hope, justified by what 


occurs along the shores of China at this day, where the pre- | 


valent wind is the west wind, we might be discouraged—or, 


| peradventure, alurmed—on learning that we had just begun 





to get away from the sun, instead of coming nearer, as many | 
had been led to suppose, from the beauty and warmth. of the | 


time of it, both Summer and Winter—the «un being one- 


| thirtieth part of the whole distance farther off in Winter, and 
| ahout as mach nearer in Summer—to say nothing of the 


obliquity of the ecliptic, which, after growing less and less, 
for two thousand vears or so, is now diminished full one per 
cent.—« circumstance much to be lamented, since our com- 


| lust season, and that in some ten thousand years from to-day, | 
| at farthest, our New-England posterity may have ao terrible 


fort depends not only on the nearness, but upon the direction | 


of the suu's rays. But even this uvitormity ef temperature 
is chietly maintained by the Sea. Warmth is diffused more 
equatiy, und to # greather depth, in water than upon earth— 
notwithstanding the transparency of water, which prevents 
the full effect of the sun's rays; 0 that they reach only te 
the depth of forty-five fathoms—some say to one hundred and 
thirteen fathoms—below® hich 1 is 


—— ‘dark as Egyptian skies, 
Where men way read their destinies.’ 


Add to thia, that the warmest water, being the lightest, is 


| always at the top, and we shall not be 6 rprised at finding a 


greater unifurmity of temperature in the <ea, or different tem- 
peratures, and even different currents, at different depth«— 
all so many parts of the great system of circulation which we 
are considering. 

Where the warmest waters are found, they are always from 
3 to 5° warmer than the superincumbent atmosphere ; and 
we huve already seen thet the waters of the equatonal cur- 
rent, when they have found their way along the const of New 
England, to the Banks of Newfoundland, are 21! 13) warmer 
than the waters of the Bank; and the most wonderful uni- 


| formity of temperature prevails, both in the Atlantic and Pa- 


cific, from 27 S. lat. to 27 N. lat.—that is, through fifty-four 
degrees of latitude; within which boundaries, the sea is ab- 
solutely unatlected by changes of atmosphere, and therefore 
becomes, of itself, the regulator of temperature for that por- 
tien of our globe. In fact, at a certain distance from the 
land, within the temperate regions, the Sea is seldom below 
45 or nbove 70°—a change of 25 of 30° at most—the tem- 
perature of the Atlantic being highest between 5 45,6 15,N. 
lat —while on the continents, in the same latitude, it varies 
100° or more; and in the highest habitable latitudes the va- 
riations of temperature on the land ore 140°, heat and cold 
both continuing to increase long after the apparent causes of 
heth bave reached their highest point. From the Equator to 
25 degrees N. the most remarkable steadiness of temperature 
is found, there being absolutely no appreciable variation, for 


long periods together. It is not a little strange, however, |) 


that while the greatest heat, in all latitudes, 18 faund to be 
the same, or nearly the same, the greatest cold varies every 
where and continually, notwithstanding the prodigious influ- 
As we run up the latitode, though the days 
grow longer, yet the rays of the sun fall avlant, as upon our 


| earth in winter, when we are millions of miles nearer the aun, 
| and their warmth is only that of the glow-worm’s ‘ineffectual 


fire.’ 

Probably, too, the difference between the equatorial and 
polar radius, or semi-diameter of the earth, amounting to 
sixty thousand feet, may have a material effect on the cur- 
rents of the sea, on the atmosphere, and on the temperature 
of both. On referring to the proper sources, we find that the 
Amazon, the longest river in the world, bas a fall of only ten 
and a half feet in every six hundred miles, or one twenty- 
seventh of an inch for every one thousand feet of its course ; 
that the Loire hus a descent of one foot in every seven thou- 
sand five hundred, in some parts, while in others, between 
Briare nnd Orleans, it amounts to no more than one toot in 
every eighteen thonaand, five handred and ninety-s1x—while 
the * rapid Rhine,” itself has a fall varying from twe to four 
feet ovly inn mile—from which facets, well consulered, some 
idea may be lid of the possible eff-ct arising from the aceu- 


mulation of waters sixty thousand fect ubeve the lowest lew 1: 


of the sea, and twenty times the average hight of the land, U om 


| whether such elevation be owing to the form ot the earth, or 
| to the laws which govern fluicis in swift revolution. 
| While on the subject of currenta, we have found it neces- 
| sary to louk only to their general direction ; but the fact is, 
that the polar currents, in both hemispheres, tend to the 
| east, owing to the prevalent winds in high latitades being 
| west; and it is moreover true, that there is a lower current 
| from the pole wo the equator, which ia met with only at great 
| depths; and it is generally supposed now, (since the experi- 
| ments of Halley,) that there ave probably two currents wher- 
| ever one is to be found—that is, one at the top and one be- 
low. There are places in the West Indies where a vessel may 
moor in the midst of a current, by dropping a cable witha 
suunding-lead to a certain depth; and therefore it is believed 
that another current prevails below, running in a contrary di- 
rection to that of the surface. And here we may add, that 
the Mediterranean is supposed to discharge its waters by an 
inferior current, ar concealed undertow—just as rivers vonish 
| for awhile, and then reappear, some being absorbed, like the 
Guadiana in Spain, which suddenly escapes through a sandy 
or marshy soil, and then bursts forth again more abundant 
than ever—some sinking all at once, like the Rhone, proba- 
bly meeting with a solid stratification in its wny, underneath 
which it finds a softer earth, Lke the waters of Cedar Creek 
in Virginia, which formed the celebrated natural bridge there; 
and others, like most rivers in the tropical regiuns, being sub- 
ject to periadical overflows, like the Nile, without which, the 
countries they run through would be a desert. 

Having alluded to the prevalent winds of certain regions, 
perhaps it may be worth our while to spend a moment or two 
more upon that part of our subject—the winds having so 
much to do with the sea. It shill be but a moment, bow- 
ever. The trade-winds, of which we bear so much, would 
blow regularly, and for ever. round the whole globe, within a 
distance of about 30° or 40° from the equator, ench way, if 
the space within those limits were all covered with water; 
but the uneven surtace and anequal temperature of the land, 
undoubtedly divert and derange them. The larger tht field 
of ocean over which they pass, the more steadily they blow. 
Therefore, in the Pacific, they are more steady than in the 
Atlantic; and in she Seathern Atlante they are more steady 
than in the Northern. [n sailing trom the Canaries to Cu- 
mana, on the north coast of Sofiih America, it is hardly ever 
necessary to touch the sails of the vessel; and so vith the 
voyage across the Pucitic. from Acapulco, on the western coast 
of Mexico, to the Phillipine Islands. 

From April to October, a S. W. wind prevails north of the 
equator; a little southward of this, a S. E. wind; from Oc- 
tober to April, a N. Eo wind north of the equator, and a N. 
W. between the equator ned 10° of seurh latitude. South 
of this, the usual trade-wind, which continues through the 
year. 

The causes of these prevalent winds have been before ad- 
verted to. The heat of the torrid zone rorifies the atmos- 
phere; the colder air of the tempernte zone rushes toward 
the equator, to supply the place of the rarified mic, which 
rises and escapes on every side; and the decompesition of 
| the atmosphere toward the poles, from part of the arr being 
converted into water. These are the causes of the prevalent 
| winds, without which there would be go intercourse among 
nations, and the world, at this mameot, would have been peo. 
pled with sterving and miserable barbarians; for, without 
winds blowing for a considerable time in ene particular dis 
rection, even the currents of the aca would avail about as 
much for planetary as for national intercourse * 

Qn the western const of Africa, owing to the laad heat, the 
wind is turned toward the shore. Along the coast of Chili 
and Peru, a south wind prevails—two cases of interruption to 
the natural course of the trade-winds, arising from the neigh- 
borhood of large masses of land. Over the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, the current of the trade-winds become broader, and 
more directly east—of course, the revolution of the earth be- 
ing from west to east—ne it proceeds from one side to the 
other of those grest basins. But from the first, all these 
winds which wre genermted at the equator—rlike the tides— 
appear to loiter in their course. Coming froma region where 
the rotary motion of the earth is less, to a region where it ig 
greater, they are unable to catch the new velocity, and be- 
come, instead of north and south winds, N. E. and S. E. winds. 

Of the land and sea-breezes, another most beautiful pro- 
vision of nature, arising from this inequnlity of temperature 
we have been epeuking of, it were allowable, perhaps, to say 
a word. All who are acquainted with Moore's Canadian 
Boat-Song, will remember 

* How sweetly the breeze blows off the shore !* 
and all who have dwelt in warm climates, wear the ocean, 
will remember ‘how sweetly the breeze blows off the sea," 
with cuite as much heart-felt pleasure. The cause of both is 


onvnedammeamiaas 

* lo the Albion of October Sth, 1834, may be found a capital paper 
from the proceedings of a learned body in Englund, respecting wherl 
pools of wind, or hurricanes, corresponding with this theory of the 
currents, aud supported by unquestionable ficts. As with wind, so 
with water: henee, a current so perceptible in the Pacific. I have 
ov to edd that this theory--my thander—was broached in public, 
before the Maine Institut of Natural Science, mouths before the 
paper above referred to appeared in the Albion with such ahundant 
couh- len hing of Mr. Espy bare—though, judging from 








what hear, and by whet I see in the newspapers, I have made up my 
miad that he is more than half right as to currents in the air, while I 
right—wodeetly to currente in the sea, 
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this: During the day, the air over the land gets heated by || met with where the Jand lies low, except along the edges of 
the sun; the cooler air of the sea therefore rushes toward the | coral reefs, which appear to spring up like u wall from the 
land ; but after a few hours the atmosphere over the land gets | very bottom of the great deep—a wall of intertwisted ivory, 
covler than the sea—the sea preserving pretty much the same | spun to the music of the sea, and embellished, warp and woof, 
temperature night and day—and theretore the land-air be- || by the women of the sea; nor do we meet with shoals and 
gins to rush toward the sea. Where these changes occur, l shallows where the land i+ high and steep. In fact, as we 
there is alwuys a lund-breeze after sunset. The sea-breeze | have alrendy seen, there appears to be a general correspond- 
sets in about ten in the morning, and continues tll six in the || ence between the hight of the land and the depth of the sea; 
afternoon, At seven the land breeze begin here an- ||and by the calculations of the celebrated Laplace, it would 
other circle is completed. Nor must we persuade ourselves | seem that the average depth of the ocean is very near the 
that these changes are among the mere enjoyments of life, | average hight of the land—that is to say, not far from three 
They answer a thousund more serious purposes. They are | thousand feet, all over the globe. 
essential to the intercourse of tribes—just as the trade-winds || Notwithstanding the elevation of the sen at the equator, 
of the sea are essential w the intercourse of nations. The || and in certain parts of the earth where it is partially land- 
lund-breeze at Malabar is felt sixty miles from the land, in || locked;—and notwithstanding the fact recently established 
summer—redulent of roses and spices; and the sea-breeze of | hy Humbolt, that the Pacific is from nineteen to twenty-three 
the Mediterranean is felt as far north as Norway. Wouid we , feet higher than the Atlantic, measuring by the Gulf of Mex- 
judge of the commercial importance of these currents in the | ico—a fact which may well deserve the consideration of those 
atmo«phere, we have only to compare the voyages made by || who are about opening a ship canal through the Isthmus of 
their direct help, with those made apparently against them. | Darien, lest they should overflow the West India I«lands, or 
Take the voynges, for example, of the packet-ships between | submerge a considerable portion of our territory lying about 
Liverpoul and New-York, for ten years. || the Gulf of Mexico;—notwithstanding these exceptions, how- 
Of one hundred und eighty-eight voyages in all, the follow- | ever, the general aspect of the sea is that of a plain or level 
ing was the result, only ten years ago: Of the fides and their causes, and of the phenomena that 
From New-York to Liverpuol, average 24 days; shortest || distingu'sh them, we have no time to say more ti an this— 
14; longest 37. | that, notwithstanding the wisdom and sagacity of Newton, 
From Liverpool to New-York, average 38; shortest 32; | there is yet much to employ the wisdom and sagacity of oth 
longest71. Longest und shortest nearly double—50 per cent. ers; and that, while certain of their strangest anomalies are 
longer, in the average, from Liverpool to New-York. i easily understood now, such, for example, as that of the tide 
Of late, however, and before the introduction of steamships, | in the Bay of Fundy, which rises seventy feet, overtaking at 
the average had been reduced for a whole year, between Nu- | full speed, and overwhelming large vessels at once, that lie 
vember "37 and November '38, to a fraction over 21 days, ll im its path, with the suddenness of a cataract or a tornado, 
fur the outwurd passage—the shortest being 15 days and the |, all which 1s owing tu the fact that the Bay of Fundy is shaped 
longest 32: while, for the same period, the homeward pas- | like a tunnel, growing narrower and narrower as it runs up 
sage has averaged less than 35 days—the shortest being 2U, | into the land—others continue to be a puzzle and a mystery 
the longest, 65 days. ‘ |, to the wisest of our natural philosophers. | 
By the steamship Great Western, the average from New- Nor can we stop to consider the waves—further than to ob 
York to Bristol is 139 days; shortec. 124; longest 15 days. | serve that he popular notions on the subject are astonishingly 
From Bristol to New-Yo.k, average 164 days; shortest 13; | erroneous; that they ure caused by the friction of the wind 
the longest 214 days, according two a table lately published. 1 acting upon the surface ; that round the Cape of Good Hope, 
Such wondertul regularity is unknown upon the land, where | they are so enormous, that a few ridges and a few depres- 








| navigation, the natura! result of ship navigation, and of noth- 
| ing else. 
And the third is, that if any material change were to take 
place in thut everlasting fulness of the sea, not only would the 
whole business of the world be changed, but in proportion as 
the sea lowered, burbarism would extend itself—the exnh 
| would be uncultivated—the islands of the sea would be lifted 
| up—mountains would re-appear, and all the cities of the earth 
| would have to be built over agnin. On the other band, a 
| slight elevation of the sea—a little more fullneas—a few m- 
| ches here, anda few feet there, and lu! the whole earth were 

a desert! Judging by the eff-ct of our spring tides, and by 

the tremendous devastation which occurs whenever a small 

portion of the grent level is disturbed—hy what we sce in the 
| overflow of small rivers, where they break up in thunder and in 
| earthquake, we may be sure that a few inches, or, at the most, 
| a few feet, would be sufficient to overwhelm the goodliest por- 
tions ef our earth. But whois there to trouble the fuuntuins 
of the Great Deep? Who is there to intermeddle with the 
| established rdianship of the Earth and Sea? Let us 
| abandon all fear, and rejuice that the Lord Gud Omnipotent 
| reigneth! 








Frow ‘ The Koee of Sharon,’ for 1840. 
THE BAPTISM....By Saran C. Evcarton, 
Swe stood at the altar with heavenward eye, 
All hazy and soft with thought, 
And her breath stole out in a tremulous sigh, 
With passionate feelings fraught. 
But her brow was calm as a bed of snow, 
Where the moonbeams sofily rest; 
And her raven huir fell wavy and low, 
Like « quivering shade on her breast. 





Her cheek was so downy, it might have lain 
On a rose-bud through the night, 

Nor borrowed the hue of a fragrant stain, 
On its pure and shadowless white. 


Or the softly waving hair, 
Like the spirit, so earnest ond sweetly meek, 
That rose from her eye in prayer. 


| But nought was there seen on the snowy cheek 





chains of mountains are always interfering with the sweep of | sions, occupy a mile of the surface—and that all we hear about | She was yielding her heart, in its shadeless truth, 


the wind. | waves running mountain kigh, means only this, and cannot || 
A few brief remarks upon certain peculiarities of the sea, | possibly mean more, in the open sea—namely, that a wave, | 
which we have been obliged to overlook in our general es-| there, may rise to the bight of ten feet above the level of the i 
timate of its powers and character, will finish the present ex- | ocean, while the ship, herself, may be ten feet below, in the | 
umination. || hollow, making a difference, at most, of only twenty feet; that || 
The analysis of sea-water gives muriatic acid, magnesia, | people are under a great mistake, who believe that the sub- | 
lime, sulphuric acid, and suda; out of which elements no less |, stance of the water moves to any considerable depth in a storm | 
than six well-kaown salts may be obtained by combination, | at sea. It is only the form or shadow which hurries along |) 
viz: muriate of soda, or common salt; murate of magnesia, | like a spirit—or like a thought, over the countenance of the 
or epsom salt; sulphate of soda, or glauba's salt, etc. etc.) Great Deep—at the rate of some forty miles an hour, even y 
The degree of saltuess varies frum about 3 48 to 3 77 in every || when the Flying Dutchman is abroad ; the great mass of water i 
hundred parts of water; and the experiments of Sparmann | continuing undisturbed—and nearly motionless, a few feet 
show, that while the surface water of the ocean is not so salt | below the surtace. 
as at a considerable depth, it is much more bitter; that gulfs Were there time, it might be well employed for a few mo- 
and inland seas are wet so salt as the main ocean, because of | ments longer, in looking at the treasures of the sea—at the 
the fresh water poured into them by the rivers; and that the | oceans of seaweed, (fucus natans) which, naing from adepth 
polar seas are not so salt as the equatorial, owing to the low | of three Lundred and sixty feet, and floating upon the surface, 
temperature of the former, which disposes them to deposite i while its roots are yet clinging to the bottom of the sea—over- | 
the saline substance. | spreads the top, for hundreds of miles together, with ‘ liquid | 
The analysis of spring-twater gives carbonate of lime, mu | herbage,’ as green us that of the greenest und freshest mead- |) 
riate of lime, muriate of soda, with a trace of magnesia, and, ow. So, too, we might dwell on the springs of fresh water || 
a small quantity of pot-ash or soda. |, that are fuuod gushing up like rivers, in the very midst of the 
The anulysis of river-waler gives carbonate of lime, mu- | sea—upon the flowers of the sea—upon the glorious efful- 
riate of soda, and sometimes a little alkali. In well-water |) gence of the seu, caused hy certain tribes of the zoophytes and 
we always find these, together with a little sulphate of lime. || mollusca, combined, it may be, with animal and vegetable | 
Rain water and snow-water contain a trace of muriate of se- | putrefaction—on the color of the sea, so ‘deeply, darkly, | 








To the service and faith of heaven; 
In those sunniest hours of her spotless youth, 
Her love and ber trust were given. 
She knelt, all holy, and breathed her vow, 
While the priest from the aliar trod 
With the dewy seal for her radiont brow, 
Of a covenant formed with God. 


O, lovely as youth at the bridal seems, 
Where the plighted heart is given, 
A higher and holier beauty beams 
From the face of the bride of Heaven! 
A spirit devoted to holy love, 
A child of the second birth, 
Whose faith and affections are anchored above, 
Is the loveliest thing on earth! 


But the silent vow in the dell untrod, 
And the bedside prayer, may be 

As sweet a pledge, in the sight of God, 
Of faith and purity, 

As the minster-vow at some ancient shrine, 
Confirmed from the sacred bowl ; 
Our Father looks not on the outward sign, 

But into the secret soul. 


Miseries or War.—War is certainly more destructive to 
acountry than plague, pestilence ond fumine. Undr the 


da, and muriate of lime. | 
But the gravity or weight and saltness of sea-water differ 
much, and gradually diminish from the equator to the pules. | 


|| beautifully blue,’ owing to the greater refrangibility of the blue | latter visitations we may submit to the inscrutable will of 


‘rays, which ere found in light, and are refracted in greater || Providence with resignation, and hope in a future state for 
quantity, as in the sky—upon the lustre of the sea—the ever. | some consolation after our worldly troubles. But to be plun- 


In the neighborhood of Great Britain, one thirty-eighth uf the || lasting fulness of the sea, which if it were diminished but a 
whole weight is salt. 


| dered hy friend and fue—te behold the object of our affections 


And why ?—Why this wonderful difference between sea- 
water and all other water? Why are the waters of the ocean 
hateful alike to man end beast, covering, as they do, so large | 
& portion of the earth, and furnishing, as they do—by a pro- 


few fect only—to one half the difference which exists between || ruined and dishonored—the fruits of our industry destroyed 


|the elevation of the Pacitic and the Atlantic, would change 
| the whule business of the world—lay waste many a populous 
| empire—und leave our largest commercial cities and seaports 


| high and dry upon the shore, and literally beyond the reach 


with merciless wantonness—to be compelled to show civili- 
ties to the despoiler, or expose ourselves to still mere bar- 
barous outrages—without the means of evenging our wrongs 
|| 18 a condition that requires more than human fortitude to 


cess of evaporation sometimes, and sometimes of filtration— |! of help or hope—so, too, were we given to poetry, we should |} endure. This truth becomes more obvivus, when we con- 


all the fountains, rivers and springs which keep both man and 


| love to celebrate the wonders of the sea—the riches that lie 


beast from perishing of thirst? The saltness we find in sea- | heaped along its ‘ untrampled floor,’ from the wreck of count- 


water does not preserve it from corruption. What is more H less ages and empires—the gardens of the sea and the musical 
offensive than the bilge-water we find in a ship's hold ?—what || winds that blow there— 


more alarming than the equa‘orial seus ulter a long calm, | 
when, as Coleridge says, ‘ the very decp doth rot?’ Andwe. 
know that many substances puwify the sooner for being | 
plunged into sea-water. Dues the sea hold primitive banks 
of salt at the bottom! Is the saltnees owing to the corru 
tion of vegetable and animal matters, washed into it by the 





rivers and drains of cities and empires? Or is that saltness || only two or three. 


we fiid se hateful but the residuum of an original primitive | 
fluid, which once held in solution all the substances of earth ? 


“ for ever in the tranquilest climes, 

Light breezes will ruffle the flowers semetimes!” 
the apparitions that ubide there—the crowned and sceptred 
shadows of the sea—the interchangeable splendors of the sea 
and sky; but we have no time for all this, and shall, there- 
fore, content ourself with two or three remarks more—and 





he first is, that if there were ne such thing as the sea, na- 
tions could have no intercourse with each other; less than e 





In the present condition of science, who shall say? 

The depth of the sea is unknown. It has been sounded by 
Captain Scoresby seven thousand two hundred feet; and 
— it is no longer ied as bottomless, enough is now 

nown to render it probable that its h corresponds 
generilly with the elevation ot a late lands, islands, 
continents er mountains; a bold shore being seldom or never 





tenth part of the distance between the two shores of the Pa- 
cific, if it were land, would prove an impassable barrier fur 


ever. 
The second is, that if there were no currents in the sea—no 
prevailing winds—no irregulurities, that intercourse would be 


|| sider that armies are moving in a country whose produce is 
|| searcely capable of sustaining its own inhabitants; that these 
armies are moreover attended by swarms of depredators in 
every shape, who destroy what the soldiery have lefi—by 
thousands of horses and beasts of burthen, consuming the 
husbandman’s prospects of the ensuing year—whule incredi- 
ble ingenuity is ever on the alert tu discover such hidden 
stores as the farmer and the laborer fancied they had se- 
cured from the marauder’s grasp. If troops consumed merely 
what war necessary for their support, the evil might be less 
galling; but a spirit of waste pervades man, woman and child 
that follow the warlike drum; and what they cannot fairly 
consume they destroy, forgetting that other hungry troops are 
tuliowing them, who may stand in. need of what they wan- 
tonly sacrifice. A spigot or a bung are useless things in a 
cellar—the wine and brandy cask must be stove in; a can- 
full of oi! is required to trim the soldier's lamp—the oil-jar 
must be smashed; and when crockery has been used for 








absolutely impossible—and all the nations of the earth would 
now be sitting in darkness—or wholly dependent upon steam 


couking or eating, the pots and pans, the plates and dishes, 
must be dashed to atoms. _Milligen’s Stories of Torres Vedran. 
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STANZAS TO — —- 
BY G. D. PRENTICE. 
Fan, far from thee though I am doomed te rove, 
Still Memory oft will paint thee to my view, 
As mildly beauteous as yon star of love, 
That looks se sweetly from its home of blee; 
And oft, as slumber shall her visions bring 
To light the waves of Sorrow’s troubled sea, 
Soft wafted on celestial Fancy’s wing, 
My heart exulting will return to thee! 
Life’s dim wilds my lonely path is laid, 
Where Pleasure flashes but with dying gleam, 
And every flower that woos the genial shade 
Sheds its pale leaves on Desolation’s stream ; 
But though each trembling star may set in gloom, 
And Hope, expiring, from my vision flee, 
Oft rising on Affection’s heavenly plume, 
My heart exulting will return to thee! 
That form, the bright dream of a Poet’s mind— 
Those locks, whose dark waves o’er thy bosom flow— 
Those temples pale, whose blue veins gently wind 
Like winter streams among a field of snow— 
Those lips, which breathe the sweet-toned words of Love 
Like music melting o’er the woodland lee— 
Are living in my soul: where’er I rove, 
My heart exulting will return to thee! 
I go where other ecenes in grandeur rise, 
The blue sea waves on other shores are driven ; 
Where other fires are bright in other skies, 
And other nations hail the light of Heaven; 
But, like some captive song-bird borne afar 
From the loved island, where her wing was free— 
O’er Ocean's track, as burns the evening star, 
My heart exuking will return to thee! 
When from our skies Life’s rainbow shall decline, 
And Youth’s bright fires are quenched in burning tears, 
Those days which thou hast brightened still will shine, 
Fair islands flowering in the sea of years— 
Still beautiful before me, a dear form, 
Like a dim shadow on a twilight sea, 
Will float—for still, with Love's first feelings warm, 
My heart exulting will return to thee! 
Thou art a pictured leaf in Memory’s $ 
Thine is Se form my young honk eoeiiged first, 
And still ’t is joy, ’t is rapture to assuage, 
At Love’s dear fount, my spirit’s burning thirst ; 
Ours was the tender look, the thrilling tone, 
The moonlight bower beneath our favorite tree. 
Such hours fade not: when weary years have flown, 
My heart exulting will return to thee! 
Thou art to me a vision of the heart— 
A flower bedewed by eves of other years— 
A shrine, whence Passion cannot, will not part— 
A sunbow, glassed in wild Affliction’s tears ; 
Years may outspread their shadowy wings—but soft, 
memory will come through them: thou wilt be 
A tone of music in my life—for oft 
My heart exulting will return to thee! 


Farewell! my native mountains soon will bend 
Their blue gray summits to the murmuring deep, 

And I shall see our star’s soft beams descend, 
Upon the ocean’s solitude to sleep. 

I may not see thee more! Well, be it so!— 
Love still is ours; Affection still is free ; 

And, till Life’s purple blood shall cease to flow, 
My heart exulting will return to thee! 


"From the Metropolitan for September. 
THE BLIND REEFER ADRIFT. 


BY EDWARD HOWARD, AUTHOR OF ‘RATLIX THE REEFER,’ ‘THE OLD 


commopore,’ &c. 


Was has an appetite that is universal, a maw to which 


comes amiss. ‘Food for powder,’ as honest Jack 


nothing 
hath said, ‘food for powder’ not only includes these ill- 
dressed wretches with whom we would not willingly ‘ march 


i 


,’ but too often, also, a part of the gentlest 
best the most beautiful of the creation. 
then, some of this food is so young, so tender! I do 
speak of those barbarian general massacres in which 


i 


madness mocks humanity, at which after-thought 
, notwithstanding every opiate that may be adminis- 


tered to the murderers, under the imposing titles of the vic- 
tims being termed the spawn of heresy, rebels to their king, 
or a God-accursed race; when, with the aged, the women, 
and the children at the breast are slain. I only speak of the 


Te Si ocehin vite tetera 
,w 


re; the mere 
ho wonders while he fights, and is swept off in his fresh 


youth, even while he wonders. It is one of these tender 


specimens of ‘ food for 
who escaped the 
through a 


misfortune hardly 
Henry was an orphan; of father or mother he had 


der,’ of which I am about to speak, 
y devourer with the iron throat, only 
jess horrible than being made a 


At a very early age the cross and slat- 


il rides astride u the human heart, and a sort of 


THE NEW-YORKER. 








ternly nurse was exchanged for the schoolmaster—though by 
no means so Cross, yet almost as slutternly. But Harry bad 
an elastic spirit. Press him to the earth one moment, and 
he seemed, like the fabled monster of antiquity, to gather 
strength from the contact, and to renew his energies of life 
and soul and imagination. 

And he was beautiful to look upon. How much I venerate 
the unstained beauty of the young! What is the sublimity of 
the mountain, the loveliness of the exquisitely chiseled Pari- 
an marble, or even the gorgeous magniticence of the monarch 
sun himself—what are the beauties of all these compared 
with those high revealings of the Divinity that mantle over 
the countenance, and flash forth from the eye of the young, 
who are really and truly imaged after their Maker! 


in England than in any other country that has yet been dis- 
covered. They appear now and then, to prove to us that the 
impress of our first parents has not yet wholly disappeared ; 
and they seem to me as a sort of pledge that when we have 
* shuffled off this mortal coil’—and some of us, it must be 
confessed, are mortally ugly—that our world-stamped, care- 
worn features shall lighten into comeliness, and that we then 


beautiful. This is a very pleasant speculation, for the ill-| 
favored especially: but, as it has little to do with my tale, | 
we will take our leave of it. 
Henry Latimer was one of those splendid creations. Did | 
he want a well-wisher, he had but to turn the radiance of his 


ovsness of his smile caused friends to rise around him in a | 


the feet of a gentle spirit. 





Countenances such as these are rare, but they are less rare | 








ee 7 Neen eee 
* There's a sweet little cherub, that 's stuck up aloft,’ 
for there it is, sure enough.” 


Now these halcyon days (halcyon is a pretty word, and, ae 
| the boatswain assures me, derived from halyards) were soon 
| to be overclouded, and to close upon poor Henry with mental 
jand physical darkness. The captain never {>lt himself com- 
| fortable ashore without Harry. The youth's mipend being 
! liberal, and the Captain baving private directions always to 
oo him well supplied in the articles of dress, he was as 
— petted by the Jadies on shore as he was by his ship- 
| mates on board. Invitations were constant while the ship 
|was at anchor, and many e# good dinner did the hard-a- 
weather Captain attack, for the sake of his entertainers pos- 
sessing, for a few hours, that ‘littl love of a midshipman.” 

How truly has it been said, that our accomplishments, and 
| even our virtues, sometimes turn traitors to us, and seduce 
justo ourruin. Henry Latimer proved, to a dreadful extent, 
| the truth of the observation. On the 4th of June, 1809, he 
| had nearly attained his fifteenth birth-day. As a preliminary 
to his overwhelming misfortune, he received a letter from the 
lawyer's office in the King’s Bench Walk, that his old friend, 
Mr. Sotheby, had departed this life, and that the writer, a 





shall all possess a more genuine and a keener sense of the || perfect stranger to Henry, had succeeded him ip bis moltifa- 


rious business, and that the future bills that the young mid- 
shipman might have to draw were to be directed to bir. 
The letter also mentioned that Mr. Sotheby had left him a 
considerable sum of meney, which his informant acquainted 
him had been invested, conformably to the orders of his guar- 





countenance upon the person nearest to him, and the ingenu- | dian, with Latimer’s other property, in the Consols. 


This event, little as it would appeer to influence our hero's 


manner almost as miraculous as flowers springing beneath | happiness, had, however, a great effect in aggravating his ap- 
\ proaching misery. 


Living in the far Nosth, Henry had a proud, cold and rich || On this inauspicious 4th of June, his Majesty, George IIT. 
guardian, who had never seen him. This guardian's man of | still held a palace at Weymouth, and, on the birth-day of the 
business, a solicitor of King’s Bench Walk, in the Temple, || sovereign, a ball there was given to the officers, naval as 
was the link of communication between the guardian and the | well as military, that happened to be in the vicinity. Of 
ward ; and he of the many years and musty deeds, although | course, all the principal inhabitants, and the civil authorities, 
he saw Harry but seldom, fell under the influence of the boy's || were present. Capt. Litton of the Mohawk could not go 
fascination of manner and appearance. He loved him as ‘| comfortably withou: his handsome pet, Henry; so they push- 
father would have loved his only son. i ed off from the brig together about ten o'clock at mght in 

He thus lived, this Latimer the centre of his circle, actu- | very dreadful wenther. They were in the cig. The angry 
ally blessing and being blessed, until the age of fourteen, gale swept along the bay, and the waves trembled over each 
| when the fiat came from Sir Charles Osborne, that Mr. | other like breathing monsters in clumsy play. The lightning 
Sotheby, the lawyer, was to fit him out for his Majesty's na- | mocked the pale blaze of the illuminated town, while the 
val service, and that he was forthwith to join the Mobawk,a | echoes of the thunder bounded along the waters, and rattled 
sixteen-gun brig at that trme cruising in the Channel. This | with horrible dixcordance among the roels uf the houses. 
news was less afflicting to Henry than to allthose whoknew = The close-reeted lug was set, and the lee ours carefully 
him. His spirits were as buoyant as his face was beautiful pulled, and yet, with the most scientific seamanship, it seemed 
—yet were those spirits borne down to very melancholy, and | hardly possible to fetch the landing place, at that time only a 
the beauty of that face not dimmed, but its character made | «mali wooden jetty. If they did not, as the tide was gullep- 
the more touching by tears, on the morning of his departure | ing down the Channel, instead of dowcing at the ball, a more 
from that school which had been to him almost the only home | boisterous dance awaited them with the demons of the storm, 
that he could remember. | and the fearful ball would assuredly bave been opened with 

His guardian had, in the promulgation of his orders, con- | a gallopade throvgh the Kace of Portland. 
descended to acquaint him, tor the first time, that he held in | Nestled and well cloaked, and hugged up to the side of the 
trust for him a little property in the funds of something more | tough skipper, sat Henry in the stermsheets of the gig, while 
than the annual value of two hundred pounds. He was told | the slight and frogile boat actonlly leaped from wave to wave. 











| 


to draw to the amount of fifty puunds yearly on the good law- | The rain fell in a manner as of it strove to quell the rebellion 
| yer, until further instructions, and then, with a frigid * God | of the sea, while the lightning quivered around them, making 
speed him,’ he was consigned to the ‘ multitudinous waters,’ || every object instantaneously britliant with its blue and livid 
and the tender mercies of the naval commander of a fir-built | light. They wer now within a short quarter of a mile of the 
brig-of-war. i shore, when a ball of vivid fire descended almost perpendicu- 
| The solicitor saw his charge not only down to Chatham, | Jarly over the boat, and, when apparently above but one 
| but also safely on board the Mchawk., burst into tears when | hundred yards, it exploded Like « shell, and forked and ar- 
| he took leave of him, and immediately he went to town, the | rowy flashes streamed from it in every direction. The in- 
| soft-hearted good old bachelor put him down ix his will for | stant crash of thunder was stunning. 
| a sum that I will not designate, lest those of the world should || “I am blinded,” said Henry, trembling through every limb, 
—_ him to be soft-headed also. ; and poem his hand apon his agonized eye-balis. 

fell, for one pleasant year the blooming boy ranthe same |“ Nonsense, my dear boy,” said the kind-hearted Captain ; 
course of triumphant friendship that had made him so hapny | “ you will see directly. 1 am myself dazzled.” 
at school. The rough North country skipper, who seemed “IT cannot see now,” said the youth, removing his hand 
to be made for hard fighting, loved and petted the lad; the || from his eyes; “1 shall never see again,” 
two Lieutenants petted him, and excu him from his duty || “Come, Harry, don’t alarm yourself, and frighten me to 


when the wind was keen and the night very dismal; the 
guaner petted him, and taught him all about windage of shot, 
despart sight, and point-blank firing; the buctewain petted 
him, and taught him to make Turk’s heads, gammon, and 
drink grog—the last with a reservation; the carpenter petted 


shoot with the long-bow ; and his brother middies 
more than all, for they took an especial care of his health, by 
drinking his allowance of wine and spirits, and exercised him 


him, and taught him, among other accomplishments, how to | 


death—hold up your head—don't you now see the illumine- 
tions?’ 

“Thank God—thank God! I believe I do; bat very dimly 
—but very imperfectly. Yes, they are plainer new, but my 
eyes ache and smart terribly.” 

“Cheer up! A glass of grog, and all will be well; and 


petted bim || see—we have got the jetty wall on the lee-beam !—we shall 


not be driven to sea to-night. Hurrah for the ball !”’ 
And the landing-place was fetched, und the gig safely 


in the virtues that made Martin a saint, for a 4 wore his |] beached and drawn up high and dry, and the grog drunk, and 
clean shirts, parted his garments among them, wound up || the dress re-adjuated, and to the ball the captain and the mid- 
the climax of their benevolence by that most searching test || shipman went. That night Henry's large hazel eyes were 
of friendship—borrowing his money. observed to be unusually brilliant, and wildly restless. 

The rough seaman looked = him as a being cast in an-|| With this entertertainment we have but little wo do. Is 
other mould from himself. is brilliant complexion, his || was enjoyed by the young reefer with all the aest of youthful 
clear ruddy cheeks, and the soul-informed ex of his || and physical excitement. The company separated at four 
countenance, puzzled the tars amazingly ; yet, with all || o’clock, the sun then being several degrees above the horizon. 
these rare endowments, H had not the least a nce || The storm of the previous night had settled imto a strong and 
of effeminacy. His laugh was and loud, his bear- || steady gale, dead upon the shore. The brig wns riding in 
ing bold and frank. Jem Styles, the Captain of the forecas- || the offing, with two cables on end; and all idee of gening on 
tle of the larboard watch, once broke out in the following || board of her, until the gale should have snodernel, was ne- 
——, when he saw Harry Latimer looking down from || cessarily abandoned. 

foretop-rmast rigging : Touh leven nee cloup, ensage to be tn 0 middie wendb—e0 
“ Eyes!” said Jem, “ now, shipmates, | knows what the ei and yet sleep, like death, though it 
words in the song means, when it says, may sometimes will at last conquer. Henry strolled 
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forth among the fields of newly-mown hay, and being at length 
fa rly borne down with fatigue, threw himself upon a bay- 
cock, reeking with its own natural moisture and the deluge 
of rain of the preceding night. Thus lying sheltered from the 
gale, with the burning sun of June above him, he slept till 
past mid-day. 

By this tine the gale had abated; and the cexswain, hav- 
ing discover’ Henry's ai fresco couch, aroused him by tell- 
ing him that the captain was waiting for him to go on board. 

When the poor youth unclosed his eyes, the light of heaven 
was too much for them. At every attempt to look about him, 


the scalding tears overflowed his bloodshot orbs and blistered |! 


his ruddy cheeks. He was led to the gig; and no sooner 
were they on board than it was “ All hands up anchor!” and 
away they went for the Mohawk’'s cruising ground. 

Now there were at this time some seven or eight French 
line-of-battle ships blockuded in Cherbourg by five or six 
English vessels of the same description. Frigates and small 
craft on the part of the enemy were never ken into the ac- 
count; Jack looked upon capturing them as a matter of course. 
When the pieces de resistance, as the gastronomes call them, 
strike, the extremets follow in the natural order of things. 

It was the duty of the Mohawk, at night-fall, when the 
squadron stood off, to stand in, and remain as near to the 
harbor’s mouth as was consistent with the safety of the ves- 
sel, so that at day-break the little craft was often found bob- 
bing under the guns of Fort Pelee. 

The patience and endurance of bravado by that monster 
fort was remarkable, We must suppose that, like the stork 
in the fable—which would not open its beak for so small a 
matter as a minnow—Pelee never to open her 
batteries upon so insignificant a thing as a look-out sixteen 
gun brig, which made the said brig look into the harbor the 
fort was placed to protect the more pryingly and the more im- 

dently. 

We have now arrived at a point in our little history which 
we scarcely know bow to handle so as to procure for our- 
selves credence. The surgeon on board the smail vessel was 
so litde versed in general professional knowledge, that any 
discreet barber could have more successfully undertaken a 
common case than this person, to whom the preservation of 
the health of nearly one hundred persons was entrusted. As 
an oculist, he was totally ignorant. So great was the paucity 
of men of talent and science in the medical profession in the 
hight of the war. But the man was honest, and said at once 
that he did not know what treatment tv adopt to meet a case 
so alarming as that of Henry's eyes. 

Such was the case on board the Mohawk. oy and 
with excrutiating pains, was inflammation followed by abso- 
lute blindness to the eyes of poor litte Harry Latimer. Not 
a soul in the little vessel but would have forfeited a year’s 
pay and a week's grog to have relieved the bey; yet no 
one for a moment thought of saying to him, “‘ Go for relief to 
the ignorant surgeon.” 

And the honest old captain—what did he do? In the full- 
ness of his kindaess, he did the very worst thing possible. 
He loved him, and pitied him with an intensity that contin- 
ually brought the unwonted tear into his eye; and as, with 
his large and tanned forefinger, he rubbed ic off his russet- 


| other medical officers ; they came on board. Henry was con- 
ducted into the cabin, and, after many learned things had 
been said on the subject, they all decided to have nothing to 
do with the patient, and that his only chance of even a par- 
tial restoration of sight was in being placed on shore imme- 
diately, and under the experienced care of the most eminent 
London oculist. 

So Henry Latimer was, like damaged goods, returned on 
board the miserable and wet litte Mohawk, and to al! the 
horrors of despair. He now became fully sensible of his 
dreadful state; and, no longer able to bear up against his 
misery, his assumed manhood forsook him, and the tears of 
grief mingled with those of inflammation, and actually, as 
they continually ran down his face, scalded eff the skin from 
his ruddy and beautiful cheeks. 

We must now suppose ourselves well advanced in July, 
and about two hours before sunset—a thick, and, for the time 
of the year, an unusual fog upon the face of the waters. The 
opportunity was not to be neglected—the temptation not to) 
be resisted. Instead of drawing in close to Cherbourg, old | 
| Lilton up with the helm, clapped on studding sails alow and | 
|aloft, and, with a spanking breeze, deserting his post, ran 
‘slap over for Weymouth. All that I can say to any animad- 

versions upon the probability of this daring violation of duty 
‘is, that it is a fact. What I am relating is true. 
| Alittle after midnight, the Mohawk shortened sail, and 





hove-to off Weymouth. Henry, with his chest, and a fifty-| 
pound bill endorsed by his good captain, was landed on the 
boat shoved off—was hoisted in, and, before day 
| , the en was again on her station, or very nearly 
80, in chase of a strange sail, and her slippi 
SEG enters extecl. adie 
But let us turn to Henry. Blind, and almost alone once 








| more upon his native shores, he called to the first — ’ 
| and caused himself to be conducted up to one of the princi- 
pal inns, kept, as will afterwards be seen, by one of the most 
|unprincipled rascals of the not very reverend race of Boni-| 





| faces. 

This fellow, imposing upon the supposed simplicity, and 
| taking advantage of the extreme youth of Henry, under the 
| pretence of not being able to get his bill discounted, kept him | 

for days, to Henry's great expense, and still more to the det- 
riment of his sight, in his extortionate clutches. This fatten- 
ing on a boy's misery was the more disgruceful, for in 
Weymouth, Latimer, with the rest of the Mohawks, had al- 
ways used his house. 

At length Henry decided upon something. One morning, | 
,after breakfast, declining the officious hand of the well-feed | 

waiter, he = his way down stairs, and reached the sta-| 

ble-yard. hen there, he stretched forth his hand, and seized | 
| the first person within his reach. He felt that be had laid 
teild of something extremely greasy; this, however, in his then, 
excited state of mind, made no difference to him. “I am’ 
| Henry Latimer, a blind reefer,” said the poor youth; “ hear | 
what I have got to say to you.” 

The person stopped—indeed he could do no otherwise, for | 
| Harry held bim with the grasp of desperation. When our) 

blind hero had finished nis tale, the unscen of Henry vented | 








brown cheek, he would look at the damp digit, and shaking 
his head sorrowfully, exclaim— D—n the boy, he’s making | 


| forth his indignation at the landlord in a very sincere oath ; 
after which very necessary relief, changing his voice iato a 
a very respectful tone, he thus addressed the midshipman :—| 


na foot of old Lilton at last! Never mind, I'll hang that al “ Do me the kindness to come with me. Leave me to settle | 


lain of a ‘pothecary; so there's some comfort left yet.” 


| with that bloodsucker. { am nota man of words—but come, 


Of course, in Henry's affliction he was domesticated in the | my dear sir, come.” 


cabin. The captain abandoned to him his own cot, and had | 
a hammock slung for himself. They ate together, and, sorry 
am I to say, they also drank together. After supper, old! 
Lilton, conscious only that he had heard the sweet voice of | 
the boy, forgot that the poor fellow could no longer see, and | 
that a course of half-and-half brandy grog was not the best 
medical treatment for an acute inflammation of the eyes. 

At length the poor little lad’s once brilliant blue orbs be- 


| 

And Harry went, and as he was led forth from this den of | 
extortion, he had the pleasure of listening to a sort of fugue | 
from his conductor—execrations following, in a low voice, his 
cheerful attempts at censolation of his adopted guest. And 
very soon Henry found himself on a comfortable sofa, in a| 
comfortable room; and soft and gentle voices were murmur: | 
ing around him, and cool and delicate hands were upon his | 
heated forehead, and refreshing lotions applied tenderly te 


came reticulated with a close net-work of bloodshot veins, the | his blood-surcharged eyes—he was in the care of women, | 


larger vessels being distinctly marked by nobs of angry red; 
and the pupil of the eyes became dull and clouded. Nothing 
now was distinguishable to him but the difference between 
light and darkness, and scarcely that. When he held up his 
hand between the sun and his blighted vision, the shadowy 
outline of his fingers was barely visible, magnified enormously, 
and seen as it were through the thickest of conceivable fogs. 


The pain also became daily more intolerable. Old Lilton, | 


who could not conceive that, in a subject so healthy and so 
young, this state of things would not mend, fed himself with 
@ false hope, and procrastinated. 

At length, Henry himself began to seriously ponder upon 
the misery of blindness to one so young, and to whom God's 
beautiful creation offered so many pure sources of enjeyment, 
through the medium of the most useful of the senses. He 
was not wanting in energy; and finding that morning after 
morning, instead of bringing him amendment, brought to 
him only increased darkness, he told bis too kind captain of 
his exceeding misery, and demanded relief. 

Lilton did what he should have done long before—muade 
the signal for leave to speak to the commodore; which being 
obtained, he ran down to the squadron. H tas led on 
board the Venerable, and his eyes submitted to the inspection 
of the surgeon and his assistants. This gentleman found the 


God bless them! And there were conveyed to his lips the | 
most refreshing and refrigerating summer fruits; and the | 
room was cool—how deliciously cool! And one, by him un-| 
‘seen, sat down to her instrument, and sang him a sea-song, | 
| in a low and sweet voice—for they would not allow him to 
talk much—not much; and Henry, blind and till then desert- 
ed as he was, felt himself happy, and unbidden, but now rap- 
turous, tears were in his eyes. 
| Ata very early hour the fragrant breathings of those young 
| females were upon his brow, and their cool kisses, as they 
| wished him ‘God's blessing and a good night,’ were inex- 
ressibly grateful to his still-heated fuce ; and one of these 
| Eicsoo—te was the last—lingered a little longer—and was 
| pressed a little—only a litthe—more earnestly than the oth- 
| ers, and on the spot where the young lips had been was left 
a tear not his own. 
How fervently, then, Henry longed for his sight! He re- 
tired to rest, and enjoyed the most refreshing slumbers. 
Early the next morning his kind host was at his bedside. 
“T should not be your true friend,” said he, in a blunt, but 
still respectful manner, “if I kept you with me. The coach 
will start for London in an hour; so get your breakfast, and 
let me see you off.” 
Though it was not later than eight, the ladies were up, and 





case se alurming, that he requested a consultation with the 


were as kind and gentle, and considerate, to Henry as they 








had been on the previous evening. The parting with them 
was sad, for Henry had no other course but, when he arrived 
in town, to repair to the strange lawyer who had succeeded 
to his old friend Sotheby. 

We must now suppose Henry safely stowed in the best 
place of the coach, with a basket of fruit in his hand, the fare- 
well gift of the unknown ladies. “I know not who they are,” 
was Henry's soliloquy, “ but I'll keep this basket es long as 
I live, or till I return it to the giver.” 

““Now, Mr. Latimer,” said the man in the greasy vest, 
“you have nothing to do but to get up to your friends as fast 
as youcan. I have cashed your bill for you, and you shall 
pay me the discount at the next meeting. Those are ten, 
and those five pound notes; don’t make a mistake, but put 
them in different pockets. That’sright. Here is some silver, 
and this the account—hope you may be soon able to read it. 
I have settled with the coachman and guard: they ’ll take 
special care of you. Keep up your heart, sir—good-bye— 

od bless you—ah ! my name !—why, it's Bullen—Tom Bul- 
len, and I am butcher at Weymouth.” 

“ All right!” The coach door was slammed to, and off it 
started for London. 

We must now pass over eight years. A present had been 
forwarded to Tom Bullen, with a letter of thanks from Harry's 
guardian, and the whole transaction seemed to have been for- 
gotten; but the ex-midshipman still kept the basket. In the 
interim Mr. Ward, the most excellent oculist of the day, had, 
after a long time, and unremitting attention, cured Henry, 
and restored his sight completely. The naval service had 
been abandoned, he repaired to college, and several deaths 
had made him the heir to his morose guardian, who in due 
time was himself entombed, and Henry Latimer, at the age 
of two-and-twenty, was Sir Henry Osborne, (having taking 
his guardian’s name, ) and a great landed proprietor. 

One day Sir Henry fancied, by a shriek that he heard, that 
something extraordinary had taken place in the steward's 
room. He sends to inquire. He is told that a family which 
had been ejected from their house under the late steward, 
was endeavoring to procure some favor from the present one, 
too exorbitant to be granted. As Henry was then young in 
the possession of his property, and riches had not yet spoiled 
his naturally good disposition, he ordered the whole party up 
into his library. It consisted of a shock-headed, burly, but 
kindly featured man, a little beyond the middle age, three 
really handseme though very poorly attired daughters. 

The case was stated. The steward was quite in the right, 
as, for the house from which the man had been ejected, three 
years’ rent had been over due. During the discussion, the 
youngest daughter seemed very intent on her look upen the 
basket, which Sir Henry still prized, and had used for a re- 
ceptacle of cards and paper of minor consequence. 

uring the altercation between the steward and the ejected 
tenant, Sir Henry preserved a profound silence, but busied 
himself in emptying the basket of its multifarious contents. 
At length he asked for the title-deeds of the house and prem- 
ises, and, as it appeared, in mere absence of mind, he placed 
them in the basket; then, with the strangest inadvertency in 
the world, for he was a young gentleman of very regulated 
habits, he placed a bank note of the value of one hundred 
pounds upon the deed, but still preserved his silence. 

“You perceive, Sir Henry,” said the steward, “that this 
poor fellow’s request is rather too much to be granted; yet I 
wish we could do something for him. I think him a very 
henest person.” 

“So do I,” was the brief reply. 

“ Well, Sir Henry, perhaps you may not think it too much 
to give him a release for the over due rent.” 

** [ don’t indeed; sitdown and write him out the necessary 
document.” 

Whilst this was performing, and the tenant was endeavor- 
ing to express his thanks, Sir Henry kept swaying about the 
basket in the most whimsical way—so much so as to excite 
even smiles on the tearful countenances of the daughters. 

At length the receipt was placed in the man’s grateful hand, 
and the steward said, “‘ There, my good fellow, thank Sir 
Henry. I wish we could do something more for you.” 

“Stop,” said Henry; “ this young lady seems to be strve’t 
by this basket. Permut me, sir, to present it to her. I know 
that you are ene TJ'om Bullen, butcher, there at Weymouth, 
and iI was Harry Latimer, the blind reefer adrift; 80 
your daughter must take back the basket which I am sure she 
only lent me, and, in your own words, “ May God bless you!” 


WHAT IS LIFE? 
Wnuart is Life? 'T is a delicate shell 
Cast up by Eternity’s flow, 
On Time’s bank of quicksand to dwell, 
And a moment its loveliness show. 
Gone back te its element grand 
Is the billow that t it ashore; 
See, another is washing the strand, 
And the beautiful shell is no more! 


SSS == 


Porreness is not always a sign of wisdom; but the want 
af it always leaves room for a suspicion of folly, if folly and 
impradence are the same. —To offend any person is the 





next foolish thing to being offended. 
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EMPIRE OF MAHOMMEDANISM. 
‘Coming events cast their shadows before.'— Campbell. 


THERE is a species of enthusiasm dwelling in active and 
imaginative minds, which leads them into the frequent mistake 
of imputing vast consequences to the minor events in a drama 
of which our limited vision can see but a little part; because 
they know, both by nature and revelation, that the drama 
must end in an inevitable and sublime catastrophe, to which 
they are anxiously looking forward. We see the road or 
stream interrupted by a sudden turn or abrupt eos. and 
for a moment believe we have come to its end. This mis- 
take is, however, soon corrected, and we find that with a lit- 


none of the fiery energy and glowing cluquence of the Arabian 
Reformer. 

He first proselytes his own family ; he appoints the vizier of 
| his empire when he had yet only twenty followers ; he assails 
| idolatry in its own temple; he stands a siege in his own house; 
| doomed to death, he flies from Mecca to Medina, and com- 
|mences his military kingdom. The Arabs went over to his 

banner, Mecca surrendered, and Arabia became his. If the 
‘rapid conquests of Mahomet himself were surprising, thuse of 
his successors were not less so. His two successors, Abvu- 
beker and Omar, in twelve years, attacked Persia und the 
| Roman Empire of the East. In this time they subjugated 
|| Syria, Persia, Egypt; they reduced thirty-six thousand cities, 





tle variety in the foliage and the forms, what has been still | towns, and castles; destroyed four thousand temples, and 


continues to be. } built fourteen hundred mosques, dedicated to Mabommed. 
We would not commit this reference to the late events con- | They conquered all of known Africa; as Moors they de- 
nected with the Turkish Empire; but it must be admitted, scended upon Spain, and established the magnificent court of 
are not unimportant details in a series of movements | Cordova. ‘The victorious standard of the crescent was raised 
which manifestly tend to the complete overthrow at no very | on the cold mountains of Tartery and the burning sands of 
distant period, of one of the most extensive, corrupting, and Ethiopia.’ On Mount Lebanon, and by the waters of Baby- 
complete delusions, under which human nature ever lubored. | !on; under the pyramids of Egypt, and to Mozambique and 


a 
. | 
ij 
; 
} 


The signs of its common destruction, even under the severe 
and every-day calculations of the political economist, cannot 


| Madagascar, the standard-sheet of Mahommed was unfurled. 


| Under the auspices of the Abassides, and in Bagdad on the | 





} were moved by one shadow and one thouglit, the triumph of 
Islamism. “ The sword,” said Mahomet, ‘is the key of 
| heaven and hell; a drop of blood shed in the cause of God— 
ja night passed under arms in his bebalf, will be of more avail 
|hereatter, to the faithful, than two months of fasting and 
prayer. To whomsoever falls in battle, bis sins shall be for- 
given; at the day of judgement, his wounds will shine with 
the splendor of vermillion; they will emit the fragrance of 
musk and of ambergres; and the wings of angela and of cher- 
ubim shall be the substitutes for the limbs he may have lust.” 
Such was the spirit which Mahomet poured into his people, 
and with undoubting fuith they marched on to secure both the 
spoils of earth and the joys of beaven. 

To the energy of faith, was joined the fortitude of Fatal- 
ism. These principivs kindbed the zeal and nerved the power 
of the Mabommedan; till his faith in after ages was cooled 
by defeat, and his fataliem bad, by ita own acts, cut him off 

_from the means of improvement. 

In the very principicvs of Mahommedan success, were con- 
tained the seeds of ultimate destruction. 

The principle of congues! by arma, carries with 11 neces- 
sarily, that of despotism and slavery. Accordingly, the Gow. 
ernment of Turkey bas presented nothing but unmitigated 





be mistaken. They are plainly written in the commercial, as Tigris, they were destined to sustain the cause ef civilization. | despotism on one hand, and the prevalence of domestic slav- 
well as the moral laws of the world. It may be interesting | While Europe had not emerged from the shades of barbarism, | ery on the other. These things of themselves, enervate the 


to review, for a moment, the past and present aspects of Ma- 
hommedanism. 

After three centuries of contest, aided by power, ancient 
prejudices, persecutions, and the dark terror of superstition, | 
mere Paganism was found insufficient to resist the simple 
TRUTH of Christianity. It broke down and seemed incapa- 
bie of defending its earthen ramparts against the waves of the 
new religion. In the fourth century, Christianity was sol- 
emnly adopted at Constantinople, and made the prevalent re- 


ligion of the many provinces and people which still remained | 


under the dominion of the Emperors. No mere Pagan con- 
querors, however brilliant, zealous or successful, could prob- 
ably have raised an enduring barrier between the Christian 
church and its further triumphs over Pagan nations. 

At this period arose a delusion which united some of the 
most powerful and acknowledged truths with some of the most 
tempting and false corruptions of human nature; the more 
dangerous and delusive because the more agreeable, conson- | 
ant, and in some respects reasonable to the animal desires 
and erring intellect of humanity. The truth was embraced, 
and the corruption, unsuspected, with it. This was the ram- 
part which, in the course of Providence, was raised up be- 
tween the church and the tottering kingdoms of Paganism. 

In the sixth century, but a little more than a century after 
Christianity had been firmly established in the Roman Em- 
pire of the East, the False Prophet of Arabia arose, and like 


the natural phenomenon of a second or false Sun, threw a | 


broad and magnificent, yet lurid light, over a large portion of 
the human race. Born ofa high family, yet poor; uneducated, 

yet of the highest intelligence; ardent and voluptuous, yet 

living in the sobriety of an anchorite; passionately fond of 
women, and allowed polygamy by law, yet living for twenty- 

four years the faithful husband of one wife; unable to read, 

yet filled with the knowledge of the glowing poetry of Arabia; 

fond of contemplation, yet most energetic in action; the son 

and grandson of the prie=t of idolatry, yet seeking God, neither 

in idols, nor images, nor emblems, but after the solitary con- 

templations of many years, announcing him as one Eternal 

Spirit, omnipresent and beneficent; in person the handsom- 

est of his tribe; in intellect most powerful, in tongue most 

eloquent—Mahomet stood forth, himself one of the most re- 

markable men whom history has ever recorded. To Pagan- 

ism, he might fairly be considered a refurmer; but to truth, 

a corruptor, and to Christianity, emphatically ‘the False 
Prophet.’ 

The Saviour had said to his disciples, that in after times, 
‘false prophets would come, who, it possible, would deceive : 
the very elect.’ But if this referred merely to the circum- 
stances attendant on the destruction of Jerusalem it could not 
be so with the passages in the Revelation of St. John, who 
speaks of ‘the False Prophet,’ as one of the beings from whose 


the court of the Arabian princes was glowing with the glory 


| of art and refinement, eloquence, poetry and science. 


Mahomet had taught a weak and effeminate people the 
great arts ot thinking and acting. The effect was like fire 


to their intellects. They studied medicine; they communi- | 


cated, if they did not originate, algebra; they cultivated a 
taste for song and romance. Much of this stream of literary 
taste and cultivated refinement flowed out upon Europe and 
stimulated, if it did not create, the revival of learning. 

Such, in a short space of time, was the progress and the 
| vast results of Mahommedanism. Ot this empire, the Turk- 
ish dominion was but u part. The Turks were originally a 
Tartar tribe, which first appeared in history as independent, 
under their chief Othman, who assumed the title of Sultan. 
They commenced their career from the Euphrates toward the 
Danube. They took possession of Syria, Egypt, Servia, 
Greece, Cyprus, Rhodes, and finally, in 1453, Mahomet the 
third twok Constantinople, and established the Sultinate on 
the throne of Justinian. Henceforward the Turk ‘ encamped 
in Europe.’ They attackod Venice; they besieged Vienna: 
but when, in 1623, the siege of Vienna was raised by Sobieski 
of Poland, the power of the crescent waned, and its conquests 
ceased. Ever after it maintained doubtful conquests with 
Austria and Russia. Its great province Egypt was overrun 
by Napoleon, and Constantinople itself spared only because 
he looked to other objects. 

In a recent day it has been saved from destruction by the 
Russians, only by tribute and compromises. Greece was 
| wrested from it to make a Province of the Allied Powers. 
| Its great vassal, Egypt, defied its authonty4 and, finally, its 

army has been destroyed by that vassal, on the banks of the 
| Euphrates, in the very centre of the Mahommedan domain. 
Constantinople stands only through fear of Fratce and Eng- 
land. In one word, the Turkish Empire has ceased to exist 
‘as a power or a dominion. Any present furmation of its 
government must be regarded asa mere patching wp, for 
purposes of temporary compromise. Weak, divided, effemi- 
nate, and corrupt, the Turkish realm is now a mere curcass 
for the eagles to prey upon. And they ore already gathered 
from their prey. Russia, with her vast Tartar population, 
and her ambitious monarchs, has long looked with eager eyes 
upon the decaying Empire of Mahomet. The northern legions 
have already approached Constantinople, aud were stopped 
| by fear of the fleets of England, and the armies of France. 
‘The latter power must, to check the advancing force of Rus- 
_sia, either take possession of the Turkish capital, or place it, 
| by common consent, in the hands of a third party, who should 
hold it, like the weak King of Greece, for their benefit. 
| Should the throne of the Ottomans be given, by compromise, 
|to the Pacha ef Egypt, it would seom to unite the the Turk- 
| ish empire, but in reality, would neither change its position 





mouth the ‘unclean spirits’ came, which spirits are defined | or its weakness. The principle by which it rose, is dead; 


| people, corrupt the Government, and destroyed all the elastic 
} energy of the free mind. 

| But the Mahommedan asserted another principle, which, 
| persisted in, must ultimately destroy any dominion. 


* There is but one law, and that law forbids all communica- 
| tion with infidels.’ This principle isolated them from all the 
improvements made in the ewilization of mankind, while they 
themselves being the mere creatures of their faith in Destiny, 
would of course make none. History bas recorded the eflects 
of this. While the Turk stood upon the level with the rest 
of Europe, in arts and arms, hia faith enabled him to conquer, 
but when he fell behind others in the art and disespline of war, 
he ceased to progress, and rapidly fell into deeny. 
| The Reformation effected these improvements for the 
| Christian; but left the Turk on the level of the dark ages. 
The Destiny of the Janizary had to vield to the science of tne- 
ties, and the power of artillery. Under the walls of Vienna, 
Sobdiceki turned back the ranks of the Mussulman; and the 
crescent continued to wane before the skillof Fagene. Since 
then, Turkey has continued an independent nation rather by 
permission than by power. 


If we look for a moment at the map of the world, we find 
the dominions of the Turk lying in the very centre of ancient 
civilization, snd occupying in every point of view the must 

| Important position which any goverrment could hold. It com- 
mands the Euphrates, a great bighwoy, the possession of 
which by England, would save two thirds, or fem thousand 
miles of the voyage to Lodia, and bnng the [ndian ocewn in con- 
tact with England, ber arte and her institutions. [t commands 
the junction of the Mediterranean aud the Black See. Is 
dweils upon the Holy Land, where is Jerusalem, and Mount 
| Lebanon, and the tom!:. of the prophets. Iroccumes alithe 
seats of ovcient glory, where commerce, and wrt, and power 
once put forth their splendor; now knewn only by the most 
melancholy of ruins. Over this important, once lovely, and 
still interesting land, the Turk has reigned, at times, in brik 
liant di«play, but always in solwary isvlation; a rampart be 
tween the Christian and the Pagan. 


| 


The rampart is, plainly, about to be removed. The totter- 
ing wall cunnot support itself. Commerce undermines it— 
power assails it—nmbition bas determined on its destruction; 
and the signs of the times indicate thet a new conflict is, at 
nv distant period, to arve on the plains of the ancient world, 
and in the beast of the alden empires. * The Fulse Prophet’ 

| will soon cease to hold his flaming sword between Christian 
ity and Paganism. Truth rust again come in direct conflict 
with Falsehood ; and may it not be, that from Amerie west- 
ward, and from Europe castward, the streams of the new 
civiliza:ion will meet in the early garden of the world, to 
water, to reclaim, and restore it to more than its original 
beauty? 


as ‘the spirits of devils, working miracles, which go forth | and it stands paralyzed and tuttering, ready to yield up its =< —= 


unto the kings of the earth, and of the whole world.’ The | life to the active attacks of Christianity. The day is assur- 
object of their going was to gather them to the last great bet- || edly not very distant, when, from political causes, if from no 


Diet or tux ANcigxts.—The difference between the diet 
of the ancients and that of us moderns is very striking. The 


tle on earth, prior to the destruction of the great enemies of | other, the banner of Christianity will wave, as in days of old, ancient Greeks and Romans used no alcubolic liquor, it be- 


Christianity,and its complete prevalence throughout the world. | over the towers and temples of Byzantium, Damascus, and 
‘ The False Prophet’ was one of the greatenemies. Theallu-|| Jerusalem. Let us recur, for one moment, to the principles 
sion to the empire of Mahommedanism seems to be made | upon which Mahommedanism rose, in its rapid career, and 
very direct by the Sixth Angel’s pouring ‘his vial on the great || the mean: by which it is now as rapidly falling. 

river Euphrates,’ after which ‘ the unclean spirits’ went torth. || The change which Mahomet effected in the government of 


ing unkvown to them; nor coffve nor tea, nor chocolate, nor 
sugar, nor even butter; for Galen informs us he had seen 
butter but once in hislife. They were ignorant of the greetee 
number ef our tropical spices, as cloves, nutmeg, ginger, Ja- 

hey used neither buck- 


a . tmaica Pepper, curry, pimento, T 
The Euphrates, it is well known, is the very centre of Ma- || nations, was not greater than that which he effected in the wheat nor French beans, nor spinach, nor sago, tapioca, sa- 
hommedan power. To the north, at its head, lay Turkey; || minds of the people. From sloth and weakness, he aroused | lep, arrowroet, nor potato or ita varieties, nor even the com- 


at the east, Persia; at the west, Arabia, Syria, and Egypt. 





them to the one grand idea of gaining the joys of Paradise mon, but a sort of marsh-grown bean; nor many of our fruits, 


This is the land of Mah d where its delusions || by the conquest of earth; and defying the dangers of death, &s the orange, tamarind ; nor American corn. On the other 


held undisputed empire, and whence, if Mahomet be sup- 


human action could not change. 





posed the ‘ False Prophet,’ its ‘unclean spirit’ would go forth. 
It did go; and it literally gathered ‘ the Lingead theses to 
the great battle. 

Mahomet, armed with the high qualifications of the orator, 
poet, statesman and warrior; pleasant in person, sober in life, 
and announcing, with much falsehood, vast truths, went forth 
to a rapid conquest over the feeble nations who possessed 





by the assurance of an unalterable decree of Fate, which | oy: they ate substances which we now neglect—the mallow, 
it 


herb or ox-tongue, the sweet acorn, the lupin. T 


To such a creed was added the spoils of victory ; for while used greatly, radish, lettuce, sorre;. They liked the flesh of 


Mahomet and Omar sought nothing for themselves, they stint- | wild asses, of little dogs, of the dormouse, of the fox. of the 


ed no one in the plunder of the enemy, or the pensions 


of| bear. They ate the flesh of paroquets and other rare birds 


Government; while to all these was added oenenes and of lizards. They were fond of a greut muny fish and 


complete success, and the claim to direct, by the au 
inspiration, the prayers of the people, Musselmen, 


del ee ee They employed 


| 
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SATURDAY, “OCTOBER 5. 1839. 





The Money ‘Market. —Our readers must t be ‘qutedly 
aware—what few City people can-have failed to realize most 
nensibly—that a severe and protracted pecuniary pressure has 
been experienced the past Summer and present Autumn in 
our great Commercial capitals, extending its influence to all 
mercantile towns, and in lesser degree pervading the entire 
country. We have not treated so fully of the existence and 
character of this pressure as other journals more emphatic- 
ally devoted to commercial and political interests, perceiving 
no advamage likely to arise from its extended discussion, and 
unwilling to add any thing to the embarrassment and distrust 
already experienced. But, believing that we may now safely 
congratulate our readers that the difficulty has passed its cri- 
sis—that the worst has beea endured—that the danger of the 
Banks being generally forced to chat deplorable extremity, a 
Suspension of Specie Payments, has been full; averted—we 
may now offer some rematks. The departure of the British 
Queen on Tuesday, with a large amount of Specie and avail- 
able securities, is generally believed to mark the extreme 
point of depression. Henceforward, an improvement—slow, 
perhaps, but real and steady—is confidently expected, and 
the mercantile and moneyed community begins again to 
breathe freely. 

Much has been written—and nu inconsiderable part of it 
very wide of the mark—with respect to the origin of these 
pecuniary difficulties. Some of the causes assigned are most 
palpably inadequate—ns, for instance, the theory which as- 
cribes our late troubles in great degree to the issue of Post 
Notes by certain Banks. Now, such issues may, under cer- 


tain circumstances, be unwise—they may be indicative of | 


| there are times when that amount must be rapidly and greatly 


considerable amuunt of Post Notes has bc en issued, since such 
appears to be the general impression. But we cannot hear 
of any of consequence beside those of the United States and 
Girard Banks of Philadelphia, the latter of which has issued 
few or none for some months, and the former, we understand, 
has issued none but fur the relief of a large institution in em- 
barrassed circumstances, save in renewals of those issued w 
our own citizens after the Great Fire, and again in 1837. The 
entire amount of such Post Notes is said to be less by two 
millions now than in 1337. 


But another current theury attributes the recent troubles 
to the mismanagement of the Banks generally. This is of 
course a popular suggestion, but it seems quite as baseles as 
the other. That some Banks have managed badly is probably 
true;—it would be singular of so many that some did not; 
but that Banks generally have been this year guilty of any 
especial blunders or enormities is an unfounded assumption. 
We have vague charges against them of shaving, collusion 
with brokers, timidity, vascillation, &c. &c., but not a parti- 
cle of tangible evidence. The fact is, the Banks of this City, 
and we believe of the country generally, were never better 
managed than now. That they cannot do all the service they 
would wish—not all which, under more favorable circumstan- 
ces, they would do—is most true; but that in general chey | 
have honestly endeavored to do ail the good in their power, | 
we feel morally certain. There are absurd ideas entertained 
by the unreflecting in regard to the power of Banks; some 
practically considering them inexhaustible reservoirs of money, 
from which the Directors may deal out at will. Now, a mo- 
ments consideration will make clear the truth that a Bank 
can only lend money with safety to a certain amount; and 





diminished. Such a season has ‘existed for months past. 





weakness in the issuing institutions, or any thing of the sort i 
you please; but they can hardly in any case create a pressure | 
in the community where they are issued. How can they! | } 
The issne of Post Notes amounts to just this: The merchants | 
and business men of = community are in debt, and pressed | 
They apply to their Banks foraid. The Banks | 


for payment. 


answer in substance—" We have neo cash to lend you; the |, 


best we can do is to lend you our notes, payable six, nine, | 
and twelve months hence, - take yours in exchange. Do | 
better if you can; we cannot.” The merchants accept this |; 
quahfied aid; and by it they meet their liabilities, though at 
some sacrifice. They sell their Post Notes at a discount to | 
those who will readily give cash for them, and pay their debts | j 


with the proceeds. In all this, we see nothing of which oth- | 


ers have any right or reasun to complain; still less, any cause | 


of pecuniary embarrassment and pressure. As these Post 
Notes do not enter at al into the Currency, and are only pur- 
chased by the brokers and capitalists for investment, it must | 
puzzle any one to tell Aow they effect the mischief ascribed | 
to them. The worst that can truly be said of them is, that | 
they may sometimes enable the business men of one city whose || 
Banks ure in good credit abroad to borrow money at a high |, 

rate in another where the demand for it is lees urgent; and | 
80 Philadelphia and Baltimore are said to have borrowed re- | 
cently of this City and Boston. Then if the merchants of the | 
borrowing cities could have paid their debts to our importers || 
and the Eastern manufacturers without the aid of the Post || 
Notes, the pressure in this section of the Union might have |) 
been less severe than it has been. But what reason is there 


to believe that they could have done so? They have now | 


been willing to pay 18 to 21 per cent. for money to pay with, 
and given unexceptionable security; what could they have 
done if this security had been rejected? And how much bet- 
ter would it have been for our City, if her i nporters had re- 
ceived protests on their Philadelphia paper instead of cash 
raised on Post Notes? But the utility of their emission is 
not what we are contending for. Let that stand or fall. We 
only insist chat, if they have addea nothing to the available 








| With our country largely in debt to England and crowded for | 


| payment—with our great resource of loans on Public Securi-_ 
ties almost entirely cut eff; for England cannot now take 
| Stocks in satisfaction of the heavy balance of trade against | 


| this country, because a signal failure of her own crops last | 
year compelled her to buy largely of the Continent for Specie, | 3 


and nearly drained her of gold—with the policy of our Fed- 
eral Government and that of many of the States tending di- 
| rectly to a reduction, if nuthing farther, of our paper circula- 


7 ee 
must be scarcer and prices go lower. ‘This is our underswod- 
ing of the inevitable influence of thet measure; others may 
view it differently. But whatever that »nfluence may be, it 
should be studied and prepared for beforehand, since the 
adoption of the policy now seems at least decidedly probable. 

Marytaxp —There were two errors in our article of last 
week: the first a statement that the Election would take place 
on the first Monday instead of the first Wednesday in Octo- 
ber; the other the placing of part uf Carroll County in Mr. 
Thomas's District and Allegany in Mr. Johnson's, while the 
reverse is the true disposition. The formation of Districts in 
Maryland is very arbitrary. 

The Election of course took place on Wednesday of this 
week, and we have now (Friday morning) only returns from 
Baltimore, where the friends of the Administration have 
achieved a signal triumph, electing their Sheriff, four Dele- 
gates, and giving such a majority for their two Members of 
Congress as to secure their election. 

The following is the aggregate vute for Delegates: 

Adm. Ticket. Opp. Ticket. 
Giles,.. 2000 cececeeeee6,639 Collins, ....++++++++6,210 
Graves, ..cececceeee 006,602 Littig, .. 000+ cece + 006,184 
Seidenstricker, ...6++++6,584 Steele, ...eeeeeeee+ 6,176 
Gllagher,..eseeseeeesG58L Rusk, oceees coos ce0e 6,189 
L-grand,..see-eeeees 6,566 Wallis,......eeeees -6,165 
Average Van Buren majority, about 400. 
POSTSCRIPT te Quarto Edition.— Saturday Morning. 
Carroll, Hillen, Adm. Kennedy, Pitts, Opp. 


BaltimoreCity..6608  6598...60-6-.-6218 6188 
Annapolis City .. 156 159...+. oeccce 2150 154 
Anne Arundel*.1163  =1161....... e+e 1188 81194 


*Notcomp'te. 7,927 7,918....00.2+.7,596 7,536 
The District to bear from gave 6 Whig muj. last year. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ELECTED. 

4dm—lil. Philip F. Thomas. Il. J.T. H. Worthington. IV. Jar. 
Carroll, sen., Solomon Hillen, Jr. Vi. Francis Thomas. 

Whige.—V. Wm. Cost Johnson. VIL Daniel Jenifer. 
trict (quubtful) to be heard f.. m. 

DELEGA‘ ES ELECTED—(Whole No. 79.) 

Adm.—Aunspolis City *1; Baltimore City “5; Baltimore Co. 5; 
Carroll 3; Cecil 3; Caroline 3 ¢* 1); Frederick 5 (°3); Marfiri 4; 
Montgomery 2; Queen Auue's3; Talbot 3; and Washington 4—ia 
all 41. *Garn (10.) 

.—Carroll *1; Calvert 2, (a tie for the third ;) Charles 3; Kent 
joutgomery 2; and St. Mary's 3—ia all 15. *Gain (1). 


First Die- 





Verwont.—We have not yet perfect returns of the votes 





tion, there is no discretion left to the Banks; they must con- 
tract their discounts and their issues. They should do it! 
judiciously and as tenderly as possible—permit none to fail 
who are really solvent and who deserve to be sustained; but 
they must still persevere in the plain line of duty which cir 
cumstances have marked out for them. We believe they 
generally have done and are doing so;—that, by a gradual 
| and steady process, they have reduced their ageregate circu- | 
lation and discounts from one-tenth te one-eighth within a, 
few months past. This is a severe but necessary operation ; 
its progress has constrained many sacrifices and disappointed 
|, countless expectations of profit. But had it been foreborne— 
had the clear portents of the times been unheeded, we should | 
| ere this have found ourselves plunged in the dangerous and | 
disgraceful mazes of another Suspension. This is a disaster | 
which must a. all events be avoided. It would be to the | 
_country hazard and dishonor—to the Banks destruction. 
| | They do well to avoid it at any sacrifice. And, though the | 
| process of collecting and curtailing, instead of discounting 
| and expanding, is an ungracious one—though the Banks must 
encounter a temporary clamor by persevering in a course ol 
| contraction, they must not hesitate nor be appalled. They 
| must go on, if the circumstances of the country should seem 
| to require 1. We hope and trust that the foreign incite- 
ments to this course have nearly ceased to operate—that our 
mercantile indebtedness to England is nearly adjusted—that 
the new Cotton Crep (though seriously retarded by the rave- 
ges of pestilence at the South) must soon begin to go for 
ward abundantly, and that the demand for Specie to expor 
will then cease. But the internal causes are still active, anc 





resources of the b community, they have at any rate 
detracted nothine from them ; and that to say an emission of 
two or three millions of Post Notes at Philadelphia has 
caused the intense pressure which has been every where ex- 
perienced, is as obviously preposterous as would be the asser- 
tion that an empty barrel sunk in the Mississippi had ab- 
sorbed the entire current of that river. 

We have thus far countenanced the supposition that a 





as formidable as ever. They must be considered and guard 
ed against. To us, it seems a most self-evident propositio: 
that if we are to have such an adjustment of our Financia 
Policy this winter as shall require the collection of the Reve- 
nue in Specie exclusively, there must be a still farther anc 
serious curtailment of the paper circulation. There will bx 





cast for Governor in this State, but Gov. Jenison’s majority 
| is very near 2,200. The Senate stands as before stated—18 
Opposition to 12 Administration. Each party claims a ma- 
| Jority in the Heuse: we think it is Opposition by a small ma- 
| jority. A few days will determine, as the Legislature meets 
| at Montpelier next Thursday, when the votes for Governor, 
&e. will be counted. The votes for Senators have been 
nearly all canvassed, and stand as fullows : 


Counties Opp: sition, Administration, Scat. 
Bennington, oy ta Deming, 13éM_ J. 8. Robinson, 1706 — WO 
M3 Wa. Hoyt,.. 1687 
| Windbam . &. ——- 2619 E. Huutingwo, 
aban Joves,. .2619 Gea, Mather,. “206s 
3 Townsley, 2578 C.K. Pield,. ..2062 
-Obadiah Noble, 2932 Jonas Clark,.. 1887 157 


Me 


Rutland, .. 


Kittredge... ..2850 B. Daveuport, 1246 
K. Pierpoat,. 2210 K. Buckha, jr. 1843 
Windsor, ..J. Converse, .. 3721 «(C. Partridge... 270 
P. Edeon,..... 3713 i). H. Sumner, 2264 
Daniel Bow en, 3676 Moses Cobb, ..2252 
A. Tracy,..... 3071 J.W. oodbury, 250 
Orange, 8. Short. ..... 2087 Daniel Cobb,. “455 4 
| Vin. Hebard, 2079 Leb. Egerton, ry wt 


Jona. Jenness,.2415 
Washington, J. L.. Buck, .. 1611 J.C. Curtis,.. 2400 
A, em 1607 1. Gooawin,. . "2390 
Caledonia, ..E. Stroug,. . 1454 R. Harvey, ... 21266«( 2 
1. enisen, . M4 A. MeMillan,. .2024 
Addison, ...Saml. Swift, . 1711) W. P. Russell, 859 





é Simonds, .. .1699 Jas. Fletcher, 857 185 
. Lawrence, 1690 P.C. Tucker, 856 
Chittenden, H Marsh, sanee 1729 L. Burgess,... 1706 
é Joseph Clark, 1696 N. B. Haswell, 1699 
Franklin,...H. Eaton, .... 1987 H.E. Hubbell, 1878 


J. Waterman, 1986 


H. Adams, ... .1863 
T. Foster,....1976 


Alden Sears, ..1332 





Di ccsesnsesnteeneas Hemenway, maj. 58 
Essex,..... -Saml.Howe,.. 345 G. E. Holmes, ss )C«éi 
Grand Isle, Sami. Adams, 297 «~M. Barnes,.... 2 6«(1 
Votes rejected: Towns. 
tonne Nga otant peccce DET . cocccccdcccccce 16 
Orange Co. ..... ’illiamstown 

Tunbridge... " } 206  teeees seceeees sis 
Washington Co. Berlin... ons 248 
a Roxburs frre BS eveeeeeeeseeees 
Addison Co...... ew-Haven 

New. tiaven? a 43 
Total Vote of the State. .Opp. Adm. «+++ 20,758 


eK 
Whig majority on Senators 2,105 very nearly. 


Gold Mines in Virginia.—There ure 12 gold mines in 
Goochland, 15 in Orange, 11 in Culpepper, 26 in Spottsyive- 











nothing destroyed nor taken out of the country; but money 


nia, 10 in Staficrd, and 5 in Fauquier; in all, 80. 
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The Vermont Watchman, (Whig,) at Montpelier, is tobe 
published daily during the session of the State Legislature. 

The Whigs of Vermont will hold a State Convention at 
Montpelier on Wednesday the 16th inst. to select Delegates 
to the National Convention. 


The Temperance Reform.—It is known to the readers of 
this journal that we do not devote any considerable portion 
of its columns to the advocacy of any of the professedly phi- 
lanthropic enterprises of the day—still less to the dry detail 
of movements connected with their progress. Such matters 
do not fall within the well-defined sphere of ourlabors. None 
will thence conclude that we are ignorant of their exist- 
ence or indifferent to their welfare. Such a conclusion would 
be very wide of the fact. But of all the beneficent enterprises 
of the day we cherish the most srdent and liveliest interest 
in that which has for its object the emancipation of our 
country and the world from the debasing and bru:alizing 


thraldom of Intoxicating Liquors, and all its hideous train of | 


miseries and horrors. Our detestation of Alcoholic potations 
and our loathing of their habitual use, is too intense to be ex- 
pressed without giving offence, were we inclined here to en- 
ter upon a direct argument against them. Such, however, is 
far from our present purpose. 

We cannot longer forbear, however, to congratulate the 
friends of Temperance on the rapid strides which the cause | 


is now manifestly making, in every part of the country. No i 


man can travel any considerable distance without finding in- 
dubitable evidence of this, even in the conduct of those who| 
still cherish the baneful practice. Drinking ardent spirits is 

no longer a matter of ostentation—it is no longer the seal of 
good-fellowship—it is no longer a custom to which every man | 
must seem to conform, under penalty of ridicule and insult. | 
There is no shame now in refusing a ‘social giass '—it is| 
rather the other way. In many sections, the potations of| 
‘temperate drinkers’ are nearly as secret as their prayers. 

As an indication of public sentiment, only, do we hail this 

with pleasure. 

But this is not the best. The most decisive evidence of 
the recovered sanity of public opinion, as well as the most ef- | 
ficient exercise of its power, is found in the direct and posi- 
tive action of our communities, through their political organi- | 
zation, for the arrest and suppression of the overshaduwing | 
vil. This is indeed bearding the monster in his den, and| 
swith vigor and understanding. Though it is now but a very | 
dew years since politica! action was first attempted, we have | 
already salutary temperance laws in the States of Massachv- | 
setts, Connecticut, Tennessee and Mississippi. Vermont | 
and Soutk Carolina are evidently preparing to follow, and 
several other States will not be far behind them. Of the || 





} 


precise form and application of such laws we assume not here | 
to judge—it may be that the law of Massachusetts is as un-| 
wise in its provisions as its encmies assert, and chat there-| 
fore it must underge some modification. But the principle | 
will not be ebandeaed ; and we do not believe that any State 


which has begua the good work of drying up the fountains of 


—_—_—_—_—_—_¥_—<_—«—_—K—n—a_—X—a—X—X—vX_— 
and crime in the country. What, then, can -be clearer than || i" this District, with Erastus Corning of Albany or Job Pie: - 
the right of opposing it politically, and the duty of so doing ? | 8°" of Rensselaer and a Delaware man on the Adm. Ticket; 
If any man should argue that murder is an offence against | Beside this, the Ist, Vth and Vith Districts are very doubt- 
good morals, and therefore should not be punished politically, || ful. The IId and Vth are probably Adm. and the VIIth 
who would heed him? And who can seriously contend that |#9d VIIIth Opp.—tho last certain by a large majority. 
it is wrong for citizens, for tax-payers, to resolve, ‘We will || Four of the nine Senators to be chosen will give an Oppo- 
stop, so fur as possible, the great fountain of crime, of pau- sition majority; three will give a tie, with the casting vote in 
perism, and thence of taxation?’ the hands of. Lieut. Gov. Bradish. 
But it is said to be a principle of republican legislation that Een 
every man be protected in his business, or permitted to seek The Bank of Montpelier, Vt., bas decided not to accept a 


a livelihood in such honest manner as he shall think proper. 
Not so. An honest gambler is not permitted to prosecute 
Ais business, which has never made one victim where Intem- 


as a right, unless his business be calculated to benefit the 
community: will this be pretended of the traffic in ardent 
|| spirits? Beside, if so much protection is due to the venders 
|| of liquors, is none required for the wives and children of their 
miserable victims !—These questions are not asked lightly, 
|| nor should they be lightly repelled. They demand earnest 
and considerate answers. 


perance has ruined hundreds. No man can claim protection || 


recharter granted it last winter, but to ask one year to close 
up its business and then dissolve the corporation. It offers 
as reasons that the new conditions imposed on it are too 
| onerous, and that the institution has not been able, with the 
| utmust economy, to divide more than six per cent. per annum. 
With the new exactions, the Directors urge, they would not 
| be able to realize even so much. They add— 

* And there is another reason, and one your Committee 
| will not forbear to mention, which of itself would influence 
| them to make the same recommendation, even were the act 
| of recharter ever so liberal in its provisions. 

| “It is notorious that for several years past the subject of 





New-Yoru.—Adm. Nominations.—Fourth District.—| 
Hon. Sidney Lawrence of Franklin is the Adm. candidate for 
the State Senate. 


| Banks has been made, by demagogues, a topic for political 
agitation. And in their attempts to excite popular pre- 
| judice against them, they have not ceased to apply every op- 

probrious epithet the language affords, as well to the man- 
‘agers and stockholders, as to the institutions themselves. 


Seventh District.—Dr. Joshua Lee of Yates is the Adm.) This might all have been endured with patience, had the 
candidate. | whole body of respectable citizens who know the injustice 
E Co.—Re Ww - ile for A bly, | and falsehood of their abuse, rebuked the calumniators, and 
inal a Cuyler mae RS Se ae thus left their influence to operate on the public mind unnaid- 


ed. But itis to be lamented that such has not been the fact, 
Albany Co.—James M. French of Albany, Charles F. Bou- Many who have influence in society for their moral worth, 
ton of Rensselaerville, and Hugh Scott of Westerlo, for As- and some even who have an interest and an official connec- 


sembly. tion with Banking institutions, either on account of their 

Oswego Co.—Peter Diefendorf of Hastings, and Gen. R. | Party attachments, or their hopes of political advamcement, 

a : | or some more unworthy motive, have given countenance to 

C. Kenyon of Volney, are candidates for Assembly. | these detractions when uttered im their presence and bear- 

Queens Co.—Samuel Youngs of Oyster Bay for Assembly, | ing, either by significant approbatian or silent acquiescence. 

and James Rider of Jamaica for Clerk. And, by the support thus given to the calumniators, the pub- 

. ee . : | lie mind has gradually become imbued with the poison of 

Yates Co.—Hon. S. E. Ellsworth has been nominated for | their eepersions, watil it bas become dicteputable to have 
Assembly. t 


: | any connection with a Bank, cither as a manager or stock- 
Monroe Co.—Alexander Voorhies of Pittsford, Luther holder, however useful the institution, or honorably conducted. 


Tucker of Rochester, and William H. Seymour of Brockport, | “Such being the case, your Committee believe that the 
for Assembly. Stockholders and Officers of the Bank of Montpelier, owe no 
Clinton Co.—Abijah North for Assembly. such duty to community as requires them to prejudice the in- 


a ae : : i fluence their individual merits entitle them to in society, by 
Opp. Nominations.—Hon. Ambrose Spencer of Wayne Co. | continuing a relation which imposes a penalty so much to be 


(formerly of Albany, and a veteran in the politics of this | dreaded as disgrace without crime or immorality. hs 
State,) has been nominated for Senator from the Seventh | ‘berefore further recommend that the business of the Ban 
District || be brought to as speedy a close as can be done with a due 
git? . _ || regard to all concerned.” 
Tioga Co.—Eara S. Sweet of Owego is the Opp. candi- - 
date for Assembly. } Hon. Dizon H. Lewis, M. C. of Alabama, is warmly re- 
Gencace Co.—For Assembly, George W. Lay of Batavia, | commended for Speaker of the House in the Columbus (Ga.) 
(for four years a Member of Congress,) Alvah Jefferson of Sentinel and Herald. 
Darien, Horace Healy of Middlebury, (Members of the last i Hon. James C. Alvord, Member of Congress elect from 
House,) and J. W. Bronson of Gainesville. Hon. Phinees i the Hampshire District, Mass. died at his residence, Green- 
L. Tracy was appointed a Delegate to represent the County | field, on Friday of last week (27th) aged 40. He was a popu- 











in the Harrisburgh Presidential Convention. 
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effort. 


by the energies of the Law is destined inevi:ably to encounter | 
@ strenuous opposition wherever it is attempted. It wages 
deadly war against the Interest (in 2 narrow, short-sighted, | 


pecuniary sense) of many, and the Appetite of a still larger | of Riga, and Gen. A. W. Riley of Rochester, have been nom- ! 


number. It seems also to be opposed to the political max- | 
ims and ways of thinking of still another class. These are 
to be argued with and enlightened. And as a favorite axi- 
om with this class imports that Moral reforms are not to be 
enforced by legal penalties and inhibitions, we will bestow 
a few thoughts on that point. 

The objection to Temperance Laws just quoted is based on 
a misapprehension. The mistake lies in supposing that be- 
cause Intemperance is a moral evil it is that only; whereas it 
is a physical, a social and a political evil. It is a physical 
evil, in that it destroys the health, debilitates the body and 
very often causes death; it is a social evil, since it destroys 
the peace and happiness of families and fearfully retards the 
progress of society in knowledge and virtue ; it is @ political 
evil most clearly, since incontrovertible documents establish 


bly, and Edmund F. Williams for Clerk. 
Monroe Co.—James Sperry vf Henrietta, Hubbard Hall 


inated for Assembly on the Anti-Slarcry interest. 
Clinton Co.—George M. Beckwith of Piattsburgh has 
been nominated by the Conservatives fur the Assembly. 





Senate of New York.—The last Senate of this State con- 
sisted of 18 Adm. and 14 Anti-Van Buren Senators. One 
of the 18, Hon. N. Johnson of Delaware, died during the ses- 
sion, leaving 17 to 14. Of these, the terms of 8—being one 
for each of the eight Senate Districts into which the State is 
divided—expire this fall. These were elected in 1835, when 
the State was overwhelmingly Adm. and stood 7 Adm. to 1 
Opp. Of course, the Senators whose terms do not expire this 
year stand 10 Adm. to 13 Opposition. Nine are to be chosen ; 
two from the Third District, which gave last year an Adm. 
majority of 47 in some 50,000 votes. It is reported that Gen. 





that it is the direct cause of three-fourths of the pauperism 


Erastus Root of Delaware, with Marcus T. Reynolds or Gen. 


| Sehenectady Co.—Theedore W. Sanders of Glenville is ! 
7 , =— || the candidate for Assembly. 
But the great work of suppressing or limiting Intoxication | Seen Gotten hd. Meme B ‘lle for ; 


| lar and worthy citizen, first elected last November in place of 


Oneida Co.—Spencer Kellogg, of Utica, Philip M. Schuy- |) Hon. Geo. Grennell, jr. who peremptorily declined. Hie 
ler of Boonville, David J. Willard of Paris, and Thomas H. | successor will probably be chosen at the November State 


Election, and an effort will doubtless be made to induce Mr. 
Grennell to accept the post. The District is strongly Whig. 
P. 8. Osmyn Baker of Amherst is named as a candidate. 
Maj. James O' Hanlon bas withdrawn from the Congres 
| sional Canvass in South Carolina to fill the vacancy caused by 
| the resignation of Mr. Elmore. The only candidates now in 
| the field are Messrs. S. H. Butler, D. F. Jamison, and H. 
| J. Caughman—all in favor of the Sub-Treasury. The elec- 
| tion is to be held on Monday the 14th inst. 
Hon. William H. Roane, U.S. Senator from Virginia, has 
| been invited by the friends of the Administration in Lovisa 
| Co., where the great dinner was lately given to Mr. Rives, 
to partake of a public dinner, but declined accepting the in- 
vitation. 

Nathaniel P. Hobart, Eaq., Auditor General of Pennsyl- 
vania under the administration of Gov. Ritner, has been nom- 
inated as the Opp. candidate for the State Senate from the 
District composed of Montgomery, Chester and Delaware 
Counties. His opponent is Hon. John B. Sterigere, formerly 
M.C. This District gave about 30 or 40 Opposition majo- 
rity last year, (33 for Senator in over 20,000 votes,) and its 
vote this year will determine the political complexion of the 





Sol. Van Rensaelaer of Albany will be the Whig candidates 


next State Senate. 
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John H. Lord has been appointed Postmaster of Oswego, 
N, Y. vice Samuel Hawley, resigned. 

Gen. Peter H. Steenbergen of Mason Co. Virginia, is an- 
nounced in the Lewisburgh Enyuirer as a candidate for the 
State Senate in that District, in place of D. H, Smith, re- 
signed. His politics are not stated. Robert A. Thompson 
of Kanawha had been before announced as the Adm. candi- 
date, and Gen. Damel Smith of Kanawha as the Opp. 

Gen. Wiliam A. Blount of Beaufort Co. has been recom- 
mended by a meeting of the friends of the Adm. lately held 
there, as a suitable candidate for Governor of North Caroli- 
ma on their side. Jokn M. Morchead of Guilford Co. appears 
to be the favorite of the Opposition. 


= ———— —— 


Hon. Abbott Lawrence has accepted the Whig nomination 
for Member of Congress from Boston, vice Richard Fletcher, 
resigned. 

Goe. Seward returned to Albany on Tuesday. He will 
probably revisit the City during the Fair of the American In 
stitute, and review the Militia at their General Muster. 

President Van Buren left Albany last week, and has since 
revisited Kinderhook, and spent some time at the Lebanon 
Springs, Columbia Co. He was expected two be at Pittsfield, 
Mass., on Wedaesday, to attend the Berkshire Agriculwral 
Fair and Cattle Show. We believe, however, he did not at- 
tend, but returned from Lebanon to Albany. 

Massachusetts Thanksgiving.—Gov. Everett has desig- 
nated Thursday the 28th of November as the day of Annual 
Thanksgiving in the old Bay State. 


} 
Gen. Robert Y. Hayne, formerly a distinguished U. S. || 


Senator from South Carolina, Mayor of Charleston, Attorney 
General of the State, Governor, &c. &c., died at Asheville, 


N. C. (where be was in attendance on the great South-West- | 


ern Railroad © avention) on the 24th ult. in the 49th year 


of his age. Gov, Hayne was probably more loved and ad- 


mired than any son of South Carolina, and his death is deeply || 


lamented. 

Hon. John M. Maury and Robert H. Buckner, Esq., are 
cival candidates for Chancellor of the State of Mississippi, in 
place of Hon. Edward Turner, who has accepted the Whig 
nomination for Governor. Mississippi, we believe, 1s the only 
State iv the Union where Judicial officers, from highest to 
lowest, are elected by the People. 

All aback !—C. B. Parsons, the ex-actor, who lately an- 


Isaac Jones, E-sq., has been chosen President of the Chem- 
ical Bank of this City, vice John Mason, deceased. 

The Mormons.—Gov. Boggs of Missouri is said to have 
demanded the leaders of the Mormon refugees of the Govern- 
ora of Illinvis, lowa, and Wisconsin, as fugitives from just- 
ice !—Will this monster dare offer again as a candidate for 
office, even in Missouri? 

Sidney O. Francis, a black boy, was lately inveigled from 
Worcester, Mass. on fulse pretences, by a kidnapper, and 
sold as a slave at Cartersville, Frederick Co., Va. It should 
be stated as an honor to Virginia that the people of the vicin- 
ity, suspecting the boy was not a slave, instituted an investi- 
gation and took the seller into custody. His name is Shearer, 
and he will find himself in trouble when returned to Massa- 
chusetts. 

Hon. Levi Bsardsley, for some years a distinguished Adm. 
Senator of this State, has been appointed Cashier of the Com- 
mercial Bank of Oswego, and has accepted. 

The Mechanics’ Fair at Boston, last week and this, is 
said to have been one of the greatest exhibitions of American 
skill and ingenuity, enterprise and production, ever known. 
| Quincy Hall, where it is held, has been crowded throughout 
—6 two 7,000 visitors per day.—New-York will try to match ; 
this in the approacking Fair of the American Institute. 

The North Carolina Duel, of Mr. Jo. Sewell Jones with 
}a Mr. H. Wnght Wilson of New-York, turns out a magnifi- | 
cent hoax of Mr. Jones's concocting, and the Mr. Wilson al- | 
together supposititious. Jones is now in Texas. 

The British Queen sailed from this port on Tuesday, tak- 
ing out sixty passengers and abeut $700,000 in Specie. Her 
postage on letters carried out by her amounted to $2,500. 


The Harlem Railroad Company celebrated the comple- 








| dinner at Noland’s, on Thursday. 
A Fire broke out at 3 o'clock on Sunday afternoon in the | 
| large four-story store No, 111 Front-street near Wall, owned 
| by Mr. Pendleton, and occupted by Mesers. Baker & Ham- 
mond, and James Demarest, commission merchants. The 
building and its contents were entirely destroyed. Loss very 
heavy, but nearly covered by an insurance of $50,000. 


The Belleville Print Works, Philadelphia, were destroyed 
, by fire last Saturday. Loss, very heavy. 
Col. William Anderson, a Revolutionary soldier, who en- 





nounced that he had not re ed Methodism nor given up 
his intention to become a clergyman, has since published an- 
other letter, stating that he Aas withdrawn from the Meth- 
odist Church, though without shaking off his religious impres- 





sions, and may hereafter again appear on the stage. There, |! 


we leave him. 


The Chelsca Bank of this City stopped specie payments 
on Monday. It was a very small concern, established under 
our General Banking Law, never had more than $10,000 in 
circulation, and we beliewe had but $6,000 when it suspend- 
ed. We do net know whether this susnension is intended to 
be final or merely temporary, but in any case the holders of 
ts pocket-full of notes can hardly lose, as they are secured 
by an equivalent deposit of Suate Stocks with the Comptroller 
of the State Finances. This was as up-town concern, whose 
notes were never received by our larger Banks. 


Rev. John Pierpont of Boston is deservedly ranked among 
the first Unitarian divines in the Union. Eloquent, fervid, 
and profound—a ripe scholar and a rare poet—he is an honor 
to religion and to Boston—or rather he was an honor to Bos- 
ton till last week, when a majority of the pew-holders in his 
church—63 to 60—voted to request him to ask a dismission 
—voted, in other words, to eject him—because he is a warm 
advocate of Temperance, and a fearless contemeer of the 
moderate use of Intoxicating Liquors! Who will say that 
this és not disgraceful to his congregation—to Boston—to hu- 
man nature 1—The Commercial Advertiser suggests that the 
device of the altar hereafter should be a pig, sermounted by a 
jug. We are curious to know who will accept a pulpit va- 
cated under such circumstances. Of course, Mr. Pierpont 
will not be permitted to leave Boston. 


G. T. M. Davis, Esq., was recently advertised as having 
basely absconded from Alten, Ill. The reportis contradicted, 
and believed to be a base falschood. 





| tered the service at the age of 16, and commanded a regi- 
ment stationed at Norfolk during the war of 1812, and has 
sinee filled various civic offices, died near Fincastle, Virginia, 


on the 13th ult. aged 76. 


pleted from Boston to Springfield, where the event was cele- 
brated on Thursday. 

The Great Storm of last week—which was here a gale 
jand cold, driving rain—appears to have been a sxow storm 
|over a portion of this State and Vermont. At Auburn, it 
commenced snowing at 4 o'clock on Friday afternoon, and 
| continued till 9 un the evening. Although the snow melted 
in falling, the roofs were whitened with it the next morning. 
| The Green Mountains, we understand, were white with it 
the next day. 

The Mulberry Cudture.—Messrs. Princes of Flushing sold 
$50,000 worth of Morus Multicaulis trees by auction at their 
Garden on Thursday. The prices were high. The ‘Mub 
berry Fever’ finds no abatement. 

The Daily Express of this City advertises an Evening 
Express on the cash principle, te be published after Monday, 
and contain the leading Editorials of the leading political 
journals of the Union. Price, 3 cents. 


The New-York Daily Whig is now published very neatly 
on a small sheet at the reduced price of One Cent per copy. 
The cash principle is carrying all before it. 

The Africans of the Amistad have been returned to the 
New-Haven jail, where they await the decision of the ques- 
tion of property only. Judge Judsen, of the U. S. District 
Court, bas decided that they have committed no crime against 
tke law of Nations, and can only be held at all to answer to 
the claim of the Spaniard. They are very comfortably cared 


ee 


tion of their double track from Harlem to the City Hall by a} 


The Western Railroad of Massachusetts has been com- | 


. THE CROPS. 

Cotton.—It can hardly be longer doubted that the Cotton 
Crops of the South will fall below an average, owing to the 
great drought of August and September. {n Georgia, Alaba- 
ma and Mississippi, the failure is represented as signal. If 
the statements which reach us are true, there can hardly be 
more than three-fourths of a full crop. 


Wheat.—The Wheat Harvest in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachuseuts is said to be greater than ever before, and 
will probably amount to one half the consumption of tha 
State. In New York, Pennsylvama, and Ohio, the average 
yield is very good. In Michigan, it is said to be excellent 
through the central and Western portions, but it is below aD 
average on the East side. However, an unprecedented area 
was sown, and the harvest of the State is doubtless greater 
than ever. Throughout the South, Wheat has yielded nobly. 


Corn.—Throughout the North, the season has been rather 
short for Indian Corn, owing to the cold backwardness of the 
Spring, but the heat of the Summer nearly ensured a fair 
Crop, In some sections, however, the yield is very light. 
Throughout the West and South-West, happily, where Corn 
is a staple, the Harvest is most abundant. The Wabash 
valley, Indiana, is perhaps the greatest Corn country in the 
Union, and there the abundance is most manifest. The farm- 
ers in August and early in September were contracting to de- 
liver after Harvest at twelve and a half cents per bushel. In 
Tennesse, it is from eighteen to twenty-five cents. In Ken- 
tucky, the drought has greatly diminished the crop. 


| Cotton.—The Vicksburg Sentinel of th» 18th states that 
|the Cotton is coming in fast. The crop would be smaller 
than was supposed, but the staple was uncommonly fine. 
| The health of the place was good. An early resumption of 
business was expected. The streets had begun to wear a 
| lively appearance. 

| The Natchez Free Trader anticipates only about a two- 
thirds crop. The Baton Rouge Gazette of the 21st says, the 
| cotton crops in that vicinity are suffering much from drought. 
| The first picking had been heavy and of good quality; but 
| unless it should soon rain, the crop would be comparatively 
a failure. 

Macon, Geo., Sept. 20.—We do not remember ever hav- 
jing had to record the prevalence of such a drought as the 
present. We have not had a drop of rain for several weeks 
| —nor a good soaking shower for a number of months. The 
ci uence is many of the wellsand springs are dry. Streams 
| never before known to fail, are now exhausted. The noble 
| Ocmulgee is reduced to a narrow streamlet, fordable in al- 

most any place opposite or near the city. The s are 
| ground up to ashes, and the air is filled with an impalpable 
powder, almost suffocating. 

The crops have been materially injured. Late corn is en- 
| tirely cut off. The cotton crop throughout Georgia will not 
| be half as great as the prospect promised on the Ist of Au- 
| gust. We doubt whether it will be greater than last year’s. 
Gardens are literally burnt up. Potatoes, peas, turnips, &c. 
| are very short. 

yew Orleans, Sept. 20.—Our Sugar crop wiil be one of 
the largest ever made in Louisiana.—The cane is truly splen- 
| did, and many plonters are preparing to commence grinding 
| by the first of next month. 
| The Cotton crop continues fine—we have received over 
| 8,000 bales of new alreacly, and it is selling off from 10 to 13 
| cents, principally at 12 cents. [Charleston Courier. 
OFFICIAL. 
Treasury Department, Oct 1, 1839. 

The whole amount of Treasury Notes authorized by the Act of Oc- 
tober 12, 1837, having been issued, viz. .........+0000+ $10,000,000 00 
And there having been redeemed of them about....... 9,709,578 55 
Leaving unredeemed of the first issue. ............0++ 
The now emissions made in place of those under the act 

of May 21, 1838, have boom. .... .. 0.000. cececeseeees 
There have beea redeemed of these last about........ 5,488,373 15 
Leaving outstanding of the second issue. ......-...... 
And of the two old issues outstanding only........... 511,858 31 


The amount issued under the provisions of the Act o 
2d March, 1839, is......... 





| 


ces ceecercccccccess of 276 21 
Of this issue there has been redeemed......... +++ ++ ees 661,750 00 
Leaving outstanding of third issue. ........+.+++e00++ 3,195,526 21 


This leaves a balance of all outstanding, equal to only. .$3,707,384 52 
LEVI WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Wilful Murder.—Mr. James M. Farren was shot at Hinds 
county, Miss. about the Ist of the month, in his own house 
and in the presence of his family, by a lad, a son of John D. 
King, of Madison county, Miss., who was accompanied to the 
scene of slaughter by his father as aider and abetter. They 
were both arrested at Jackson, having visited there to obtain 
advice of counsel, and imprisoned. 


The Boston Banks bave declared their semi-annual divi- 
dends—generally very light ones. 34 are the highest; 3 and 
24 are more common, and several of them have made no 

















for—Ciaquez, the leader, as well as any other. 


dividend at all. 
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Cuixa.—It would seem from the tenor of our reeent ad- Horrible Tragedy.—A deep and most painful sensation 
vices from the Celestial Empire, that the British authorities |; ¥8* excited :n the community this morning, by the rumor of | 
aie d tend eounne war enen ha Chines t © deed of blood, which it was sincerely hoped at first was a 
a quarter are ceterm: - 3g i _ | rumor—but which, after inquiry, proved alas, too true. 
unless they shall make ample indemnity for the losses sus- |) Those who have been accustomed to walk in Chestnut 
tained by British subjects from the recent severe proceedings | street, in the neighborhood of Independence Square, (a point, 
for the suppression of the Opium trade. If this prove to be perhaps, with the exception of the Exchange, where both at 


gel . | day and evening our citizens most do congregate, ) must have 
the fact, it will be one of the most unjust and outrageous pro- frequently stepped into the confectionery store und retresb- | 


ceedings ever perpetrated in the name of a civilized people. | ment rooms ut Mr. Wood, opposite the State. 

The Chinese government is doing nothing but what is clearly | . They must remember also his — and attentive | 
shen a wer, to suppress a t National vice, daughter, whose chief care it was to attend to the more ele- 
bi rr _ Ain ei: P retin. les — This philan- $20* Ministrations of the establishment. She was a faithful | 
a Seay’ bd ; eo — | and dutiful girl, just blushing into womanhood. Among her 
thropic effort interferes with the pecuniary interest of the Eng- many admirers was a young man in Sixth street of the name 
lish traders to China, and of course with those of the East of Peak, who succeeded in securing her affections. About 
India Company, for they have all been driving a lucrative ‘two weeks since, we understand, they were privately married, | 


though strictly forbidden trade in opium for years. And for 
this an enlightened and Christien people is about to inflict 
immeasurable evil on her millions of inoffensive inhabitants ! 
It is disgraceful to civilization and to man. 

Extree:s of letters dated Canton, April 4 and May 5. 

April 4.—Before coming up from Macao, Captain Elliot 
issued a public notice to British subjects in Canton, advising 
and enjoining them to make immediate preparation to place 
their property on board vessels which had been engaged to 
convey it to Macao; and he warned them that such strong 
measures as it might be necessary to adopt on the part of his 
government, would not be interfered with by their remaining 
at Canton a long period. 

It is now the general impressica that, in accordance with 
this requisition, the British residents will proceed to Macao 
as soon as the communication with that place is open, and 
that some forcible measures will at once be adopted. Capt. 
Elliot gave notice yesterday, that as soon as the whole of the |. 
opium, which he has agreed to surrender, is delivered, he will 
again address his countrymen: that communication will prob- 
ably inform them what course he intends to take. Should 
hostilities against the Chinese be resorted to, either immedi- 
ately, or after instructions have been received from the Bnit- 
ish government, this communication must put a stop to the 
trade of the port. 

May 5.—The British Superintendent yesterday called the 
attention of the British residents to his notice of 23d March, 
which enjoined them to be ready to leave Canton at an early 
day, and aguin requested them to be governed by it in their 
proceedings. Further information on this subject is looked 
for with interest, and it 1s expected that the superintendent 
wil! furnish it on or before bis leaving this place, which he 
will probably do in all this month. 

Aside frem any hostile acts on the part of the foreigners, 
which would at once put an end to business, we think the 
trade wil! continue liable w frequent interruption until the 
opium traffic is entirely stopped, and we do not see any proba- 
bility of this being effected tur some ume to come. 

There is no business doing yet, and we are theretore still 
unable to furnish you advices of the market. 

We learn from Capt. Griswold, of the Niantic, who left 
Macao oa the 12th May, that he arrived at Angier, June 25, 
where he was infurmed by the Superintendent, that he had 
five days’ later advices from Canton, than his—they having 
been received by an opium Clipper, which passed on the 21st, 
asa dispatch vessel, bound direct to England, with intelli- 
gence from Canton of May 17, that the trade was slopped 
again. 

From the Philadelphia U. 8. Gazette. ! 

Late rrom Arrica.—The schooner Euphrates, Captain | 
McNeil at this port in thirty-four days from Africa, brings 
the fullowing intelligence. which has been furnished by Cap- 
tain M. ty Mr. Coffee of the Exchange, together with the files 
of papers to the 16th August. 





he Euphrates is sent here by the U. S. Consul, a prize to | concussion and causing injury to many buildings in the village. | 


the U. S. Government, having been captured on the coast of | 
Africa by H. B. M. brig Harle uin, as a slaver, and surren- 


dered to Gov. Buchanan, U. S. Consul at Liberia. Captain cently been put in operation. Fortunately the workmen had 


McNeil, late mate of schooner Fabius, and the crew formerly 
belonging to the wrecked ship Emperor, of New York, were 
put on board by the U. S. Consul, to bring ber home, together || 
with two native Kroomen whom the captain brought to assist | 
in working the vessel, his crew being all in a weakly state. || 
The schr. is a sharp built Chesapeake craft of about 70 tons, || 
hails from Baltimore, and no doubt from matters and things i 
found on board, of their intentions. She was fitted out at | 
Havana, and had been cruising on and off the Coast of Africa || 
for nine months, and at length strong suspicious circumstances || 
led to her capture; the case will now be tried, no doubt, by 
our Government. She is and was under American colors, 
with an American captain, and the crew, nine (we learn) in 
number, were Spaniards. The captain of her took 
in the schr. Fabius, that sailed fur Providence a day before 
the Euphrates. The E. has on board the apparatus, &c. 
that caused her seizure, and now lies in our harbor. 
Termination of the War at Little Bassa —We are happy 
to be able tw state that the recent war with the natives at 





Little Bassa has emirely ended, with a complete victory on || rival, upwards of 35,000 bushels of wheat are received by the 
millers at that place. 


the part of the colonists, 


and on Thursday evening the young woman left the establish-| 
ment of her father, and joined her husband. On Saturday | 
she returned, and all the circumstances were made known to | 
the former. He instantly closed his shop, much to the sur- | 
prise of the public, more than particular attraction being now | 
in the ladies’ department—a striking likeness of Queen Vic- 
a by a young artist of this city being placed there for ex) 
ibition. 

he demeanor of the father to his daughter was morose 
and unreconciling, although he had previously invited her 
home; but she strove by every means tu avert his ill feeling, | 
which, so far as it was likely to and in any thing desperate, 
he studiously concealed. This morning, however, at about 
tea o'clock, as the daughter was sitting in the room with her 


father, and we believe with some other members of the fam- |! 
ily, he walked deliberately to h ad drawi istol “ 
~ . ak een oe wy ta Sat gee | of Nova Scotia in the storm of the 13th. The French bark 


from his bosom, placed it almost against her forehead, and 
shot her entirely through the brain.— [be ball, we learn, passed 
through the skull, and fell in another part of the room. 


The murderous weapon was at once thrown from the hands | 
of the desperate man, in the presence of his dying child, and | 
himself secured. The Sheriff of the city was sitting in his | 
otfice, and was immediately aware that something unusual | 


— 
Yellow Fever at the South.—At New-Orleans, the sick- 
ness is abating, though the number of deaths is still very 
large. At Mobile, the Fever is still terrible; many deaths a 
day, in a fearfully diminished population. At Summerville, 
a few miles out of town, there had been 30 cases. At Aw 
gusta, the ravages of the disease have greatly abated; only 
one death on the day of our last report. At Natchez, the 
Fever appears to be just commencing its course of desolation. 
The number of cases and deaths is rapidly increasing. 
The citizens of Mobile now in this city held a meeting at 
the Franklin Hotel at 11 o'clock yesterday, to contribute te 
the relief of the sufferers in their own city. 


Yeilow Fever on the Steamer Corsican.—The St. Louis 
Republican of the 17th inst. says: “ By a passenger, who 
came up on the New York last night, we leara that the fever 
is making fearful ravages among the passengers and hands 
on board this boat. She left New Orleans with fifty passen- 
gers, some of whom died en the passage to the mouth of the 
Ohio. There, three died and were buried, and twelve or 
fifteen more were lying at the point of death, when she left 
for this port. About 10 miles below Cape Girardeau, the 
Corsican grounded, where she lay when the New York passed; 
three or more deaths had occurred after their departure from 
the mouth. Mr. McAlister, the clerk of the Corsican, was 





in command, and was well. Capt. Lockwood remained at 
home this trip.” . 

From Hatirax.—We have received Halifax ps to the 
26th ult. Much damage was done to shipping off the coast 


Marie, from Havre for New-York, was wrecked on Sable 
Island. No lives lost. She had 74 passengers, 50 of whom 
arrived at Halifax on the 24th. [ Bost. Daily Adv. 


Indian Annuities. —The manner in which the Indian an 
nuities are paid is a disgrace to the country, and calis aloud 


had occurred. He crossed the street immediately; and | for justice. A part of these-annuities are peyable in articles 


ascending to the apartments where the deed was done, found 1 
| 


the murderer standing, pale and terribly agitated, with his 
back to the fire place, and his daughter lying prestrate and 
bleeding on the tluor, with her head near his feet. 


of merchandize, as blankets, guns, &e. The contracts for 
furnishing these articles are given to political partizans, who 
invoice their goods at double their value, and thus cheat the 


|| Indians out of half their annuity. The same agents alvo gen- 


One child, a promising lad, was clasping his knee, and j erally contrive to get trom the red man that part of the annu- 


averring with tearful eyes, and language ot imploring passion, 


that “father did not, father could not do it!” while other mem- | Pt Tum and some valueless trinkets, 


bers of the family were sobbing and shrieking over the dying | 


sister and child. On the entrance of the Sheriff, Wood lifted | 


his arm as if in the act of firing a pistol, and exclaimed—* | | 
am the man—I shot her—I shot her!” 
While writing this article, we learn that the father, after | 
such an act, 1s sound asleep, with a guard of officers over | 
him. An immense crowd gathered arourd the place, yet! 
none were admitted but certain members of the medical fuc- 
ulty, and the coroner's jury of inquest, who will delay their 
verdict unul $ o'clock this evening. The girl was lingering 
in great aguny toward the close of the forenoon, but not the | 
slightest hopes of her recovery were entertained. 
Mr. Wood was an Englishman, who may be remembered | 
as a fruit seller for many years in the Chestnut street Theatre, | 
and the keeper of a little shop in the Arcade, which his! 
daughter and himself attended. He has several other chil- 
dren who, with their mother, are thrown into inconceivable | 
distress by this dread act of murder and of blood. 
Philadelphia Gazette. 





Explosion of the Powder Mills. —We iearn from the West- 
field, Mass., Spectator that the Powder Mills, belonging to | 
Messrs. Foot & Gilbert, about two miles west of that village, | 
were blown uf on Monday 23d ult. producing an immense | 


There were three distinct explosions at intervals of about 20 
seconds. The first was the Cylinder Mills, which had re- 


left the mill about five minutes previously, and were then 
working in the Coining Mill about five rods distant, which 
blew up within twenty seconds, giving the men barely time to | 
leave the mill and throw themselves into the brush within 20 
feet of it.—Strange as it may appear escaped, one with- 
out a mark of injury except being blacked by the powder, the 
other received only a slight injury from a billet of wood on! 
his breast. They had scarcely arose from their place of ree 
fuge, when the packing mill, which contained four or five 
hundred barrels of powder, exploded, prostrating them again, 
and leaving not a vestige to mark the spot on which it stood. 
A dwelling house near it was unroofed, two sides blown in, 
the partitions broken to pieces—yet strange to say, of six or 
seven persons in the house not one was injured, nor did any 
person receive any considerable injury from the accident. 
About 10,000 Ibs. of powder ready for sale, and nearly the 
same quantity in an unfinished state, was burnt. 


Great Arrcal.—On Sunday last ten vessels arrived at Os- 
wego, from Lake Erie, with cargoes of wheat. By this ar- 











{ 





ity which is paid in money, and leave them nothing in return 
[ Prov. Journal. 


Flour and Wheat —The Albany Evening Journal says the 
vantity of Flour and Wheat delivered from the Erie Canal 
uring the last week in September, at the places named be- 

low, is as follows: Bis. Flour. Bush. Wheat. 

Schenectady....s.ceeces SIG. cceeecccees 7 

West Troy...secccceces FG ec cees cece ee 30,623 

BN ib dacdccccta cat ececerscsene 


WD cidcvaicsien EE aidaccccseee 


Land Office Money.—In Lowa, bills only of the Bank of 
Missouri, with gold and silver, are takenin payment for lands. 
In Wisconsin, bills of the same bank, with those of the Bank 
of Mineral Point, and gold and silver, are taken. Bilis of the 
[ilinois and Indiana Banks are not taken in any of the offces 
we know of. It would be safest for the settler to provide 
himself with the specie. So says the Peoria (Ill.) Register. 


Land Sales Postponed.—The public sale of lands ordered 


|| to take place in Burlington, lowa, commencing on Monday, 
| November 4th next, is postponed by proclamation of the Presi- 
| dent of the United States, until Monday, the ninth of March 


next. 

The sale of certain other lands, which was ordered by the 
same proclamation to commence on Monday, the 21st of Oc- 
tober, in the present autumn, is now post by the same 
proclamation, to March 23d next. [Evening Post. 


Tobacco.—The entire crop of Virginin, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio, for this year, is estimated at 115,00 bhds. 


Death of an Indian Chief —Died on the 39th of Sept. 
near the Oneida Castle, Oxsvavaxa, head chief of the Onon- 
dagas, aged about ninety-six years. At the time of bis death 
Ondayaka, with the subentlonte chiefs and principal men 
of his nation, was on his way to join in the ceremonies of 
electing a head chief of the Oneidas. Within a few miles 
of the council house of the latter tribe, Ondayaka placed 
himself at the head of the deputation of the Onondagas and 
commenced the performance of the ceremonies observed 
on such occasions, when he was suddenly seized with the 
bilious cholic. Calling the next chief in authority to fill 
his station, he withdrew to the road side, when he soon 
after expreased a consciousness that “ it was the will of the 
Great Spirit that he shonid live no ary od upon the earth.” 
He then sent for his people and took leave of them, after 
counselling them to cultivate and practice temperance and 
brotherly love in their councils and = people of 
the nation, and friendship and integrity with all. He soon 
after became nnable to spenk, and in a few hours his spirit 
was gathered to the Great Spirit who gave it. 

[Oneida Whig. 
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—_—_—_- : 
NEW.-Y OR K. | with equal ‘and gentle steps, upon its borders, then will it || The Southern Literary Messenger for October reached us 
— ooo a anne, es = || shine like a dark gem, holding light within its heart, which || promptly on the Ist of the month—an excess of punctuality 
Jonn M. Gitterr, Elyria, Ohio. struggles to be revealed. To its side may the future mourner || which deserves to be commended, and might profitably be 
: followed afar off by some other Monthlies. We have read 





| resort, looking down into its depths for consolation, and fan- 
E. M. Avery, Jackson, Miss. | eying, in the wildness.of grief, that the face of the departed is 
J.C. Fuccer, P. M, in place of R. Hamlin, Peoria, fl. | gazing up tearfully from its placid surface. The trees around, 


L. C. McKexnev, Editor, Michigan City, Ind. 


this, and proceed to give the reader an idea of its contents. 





W. A. Foxpar has removed from Saratoga Springs to Glen's Falls | that Jean to the water, will lend a sympathy from their atti- 
—. a eee tudes of wo, and from their sighs called forth by the melan. 
Wx. G. Finco, in place of G. J. Gardner, Syracuse. | choly breeze. When the moon and the stars are shining 
hah a3 . = | high in heaven, it will need no poet's imagination, while look- 
The Greenwood Cemetery.—Now that ‘the melancholy ll ing upon their pale tremulous reflections in this sad water, to 
days’ are nigh, and the trees are beginning to put off their | liken their original lustre and that of their images to the true | 
garniture of emerald for russet, golden and crimson hues, it joys that are ubove and these which fall brokenly upon our | 
behooves us who are in ‘city pent,’ to reflect whether there | hearts below. The beautiful lines of an obscure poet may 
is any neighboring pleasure in the country, which we mayen- rise to the lips of a bebolder—and while he muses, he may 


joy before the first snow-fall. We, who have been denied the | murmur— 
| 
| 





= —— 





happines#of continuous ruralizing, have been over at various * Reflected in the lake I love 
To mark the stars of evening glow— 
So tranquil in the heavens above, 
So restless on the wave below! 
‘ Thus heavenly hope is all serene, 
And earthly hope, how bright soe’er, 
Still fluctuates o'er this changing scene, | 


places on the opposite shores of the North and East Rivers; || 
we huve been on Staten Island, and, on Long Island we | 
have been to Fle:bush and Flushing, and as far down as Ja- 
maica. Mayhap, if the fates have been propitious, we have 


extended our jaunts in so extravagant a manner as to include 


“ Seclusaval, the Sequel to Judith Bensaddi,” is the ‘ great 
feature’ of the number. Unstudied, diffuse, and sometimes 
carrying its simplicity to a fault, we have yet been more 
deeply interested in these two unpretending narratives than 
in any recent work of imagination except ‘Deer>rook.’ There 
are a freshness, a truthfulness, a witchery about them which 
are irresistible. We are half resolved to commence their 
publication in our next. 

“International Law of Copyright” is discussed in e clear 
and manly essay. The writer takes the side of justice and 


| honesty, of course. 


| 


“The Innocent Avenger,” by Park Benjamin. 
“Domestic Slavery, as it exists in the Southern States, 


| considered with reference to its influences upon Free Gov- 
|| ernment,” is the title of a most able essay from the pen of 


Judge Abel P. Upshur. 
“‘ Rejoinder to a ‘Reply to the Tuckahoe Colony of Vir- 








West Point. But—be attentive, reader !—have we all been | As false and fleeting as it 's fair!’ 
to the Greenwood Cemetery? “ The Greenwood Cemetery!” | 
exclaims many a reader in this city, “ where is that?”"— | winding road, through gentle valleys, up pleasant hills ; and, | 
“The Greenwood Cemetery!” say our country friends, if driving rapidly, you feel a rising and sinking sensation, so | 
“come, teli us all about it.” Listen, then, if you have not !¥Merous are the undulations, like that imparted by a boat's 
read certain well-written articles in the daily papers (would motion on a receding wave. Sometimes, in following the in- 


|| ginia, 


*" is a chapter in a historical controversy, of secondary 


Upon entering the Greenwood Cemetery, you pursue @ | interest. 


“Sketch of Ferdinand, the late King of Spain,” is a very 
brief and impartial biography. 

“ Combe's Lectures, No. V." from The New-Yorker. 

““N. P. Willie,” and the Corsair, are made the theme of a 


that we could write as good‘) listen—while we tell you, in 
our condensed way, what we know and have seen of the 
Greenwood Cemetery. 

Unlike our well-beloved coadjutor in this approved jour- 
nal, we abominate statistics. We never had any patience 
with dates or figures. Else we might give you a full account 
of the day of the month of the year when the plan of this 
Greenwood Cemetery was thought of, and when it was made 
a Body Corporate, and when the act of its charter was modi- 
fied; of the number of acres of land inclosed ; of the cest, in 
dollars and cents; and of all those little particulars, which 
are usually enumerated in deeds and mortgages to the no 
small cratification of brokers and conveyancers’ clerks. As 
it is, we shall but attempt to present a desctiption and such 
words of serious comment as may suggest themselves to us, . 
while writing upon a topic, so rife with ‘melancholy yet 
pleasing’ reflections. Nearly two years have elapsed since 
the plan of establishing, near the city of New-York, a place 
of sepulture similar to those in the vicinity of Boston and 
Philadelphia, was formed by a few capable and enterprising i 
citizens. The plan was carried into effect by the purchase 
of certain grounds onthe hights of Gowanus on Long island; 
and by the subsequent granting of such powers as the pro- | 
jectors required on the part of the Legislature. As we un- 
derstand it, Greenwood Cemetery is the name of a rural bu- | 
rying-place, the property of which is held in trust by certain | 
competent individuals, for the purpose of being appropriated | 
to the ends designed and to be laid out, improved and orna- | 


mented. A sufficient number of ‘lots’ are offered for sale | fame to place to his memory a simple marble column, around || 
which a garland of dancing fairies might be daintily sculp- || 
shall have been discharged, other lots are to be sold, as they | tured, 


to pay the initial expenses of the ground; and, after these | 


are demanded, and the whole proceeds appropriated to the 
improvement and embellishment of this ‘city of the dead.’ 
What the nature of the embellishment is to be, after the lay- 
ing out of the grounds, may be conjectured from the fact that | 
the highest point of land hasbeen selected as a fitting feunda- 
tlon for a monument to Wasutxctox. We hope that it will 
consist of a plain, granite shaft, rising in simple and solitary | 
grandeur, with a beauty that cannot be defaced by storms, | 


‘dicated paths, you pass along sheer precipices, upon whose | Pretty severe criticism. The strictures are in good part just, 


steep sides brambles and brushwood grow among stones and , ®°d so far we let them pass ; but a general error of the news- 


| fissured rocks. Anon you subside into deep dells, wherein a , P8Pet press is followed in making Mr. Willis betray the pri- 


coolness dwells that is sepulchral, and the shades jie deep | Yate conversations with him of Miss Rivers, one of the Queen's 
and dark upon the damp clay-soil. In such places, the heart | Maids of Honor, in regard to the temper, disposition, &c. of 


recoils, as if it felt in life the pressure of the sod and knew | her mistress. Now, Mr. Willis wrote, rather opoquely, that 


, that the genial warmth of day was shut out for ever. It is a) 
‘delight to leave them rapidly and find yourself soon upon | 


some elevation, that lifts you inte the golden atmosphere, and 
shows you a wide-stretching prospect of that beautiful world, 
which is still for a season yourown. Of such elevations there 
are many, commanding different views, variously sublime and l 
impressive. From the most lofty, 
the Adantic, meeting with the horizon for nearly half of its | 


at Almack’s “in the course of the evening I found myself 
vis-a-vis with the Queen's most beautiful Maid of Honor,” 
&c., and goes on to say that “ my partner informed me,” of 
this and that; but he does not say who his partner was, and 
she manifestly was not Miss Rivers, the Maid of Honor 
aforesaid. The matter may be trivial to the public, but it is 


you behold the waters of | not so to Mr. Willis, who is placed under the imputation of 


|@ most disgraceful act. simply by a misconstruction of hs 


circumference, the harbor and city of New-York, the noble | language. The Messenger must aid in correcting this in- 


river and a wide ¢xpanse of circumjacent country. When we 


_are there with Mr. Fitz Greene Halleck on one of the love- || 


liest of these October days, we will make the bard of the | 


* greener wreath’ confess the inferiority of Weehawken, with | 
allits ‘ mountain scenery.’ Would that he could be inspired to | 

eg pre ad ., | and 
, sing in his ‘mellow, melting cadence’ the beauties which | 
our feeble pen has failed adequately to describe! Among ip 


those solitudes, should the ashes of the ‘ friend of his better 


days,’ Joseph Rodman Drake, finally repose. Were every | 


admirer of the genius of the author of the ‘ Culprit Fay,’ to 

contribute a small pitsance for the erection of his cenotaph, a | 
classic temple of Pentelican marble might be reared at Green- | 
wood, But it would be as well suited to the poet and his | 


‘formed into bands, 
Tossing their tresses and wreathing their hands.’ 


memorial perished in the burning of the Church of the Aseen || formerly were. But the fume and fortune of the Messenger - 


span of days, raised upon some knoll of these consecrated 


grounds. 
However deep may be the impressions of the visiter to 





like the character of the illustrious hero whom it is intended 
tocommemorate. Beside this, it is proposed to erect other, 
national monuments in memory of distinguished individuals. | 
Th se monuments will be the temples of the place, among, 
which the private abodes of the dead will show like houses! 
in the voiceless yet populous city. 

A spot better adapted by nature for a rural cemetery could | 
not have been found. The grounds are undulating and for! 
the most part covered with dense forest. In the midst is a| 
sheet of sylvan water, sleeping in som re shadows, that keep | 
the sunlight from its bosom except at noon. When cultiva- 


tion, which is approsehing on al sides, shall have trodden, |! a prize of $20,000 in the lottery. 


l te stamped upon his heart after many shal! have taken their 


| white column, glancing out from the intervening trees, will 


Greenwood Cemetery as he contemplates its natural advan- 
| tages and reflects upon the solemn purpose to which it is 


| dedicated, they must be faint, compared to those which will | 
chambers in these silent palaces of death. The place where- 


on he standeth will then be holy ground. He will speak in whis- 


| pers, and a brooding awe will overshadow his soul. Every 
| 





repeat to him the dirge of the departed, and the wind that 
stirs the boughs will bear their requiem. 





Duverna, late carpenter of the Bowery Theatre, has drawn 








| justice, 

“Currente Calamosities,” by J. F. Otis, is a very good 
essay with an ill-chosen title. The minor title, “‘ Unpacking 
My Books,” is more to the purpose—the subject being Poets 
Poetry, with rich and bounteous extracts from msny rare 
common authors. 

“‘ Extracts from a Poem ‘On the Meditation of Nature,’ by 
ark Benjamin.” 

“Oliver Twist,"—a graphic portraiture of Boz and his wri- 
tings, extracted from the great review of them in the last 
London Quarterly. 

“Thoughts and Reflections "—very good. 

There is little to be said of the verse of this number. The 
opening “‘ Ode to Love” by William Wallace, of the West, 
1s an ambitious poem, but badly—we should deem, hastily— 
executed. It abounds in Western extravagance. ‘“ Sonnets 


lto J. D.” by C. W. Everest, are fair. Of the half-dozen 
Let us also be permitted to continue this digression so far | other original pieces we forbear to speak, though they are 
as to suggest that young Jonathan Lawrence, whose marble || less exceptionable than the poetic contributions to this work 


sion, should have at least a broken pillar, typical of his short ! will never be built upon its poetry. It is upon the contribu- 


tions of such writers as those who have furnished the sem- 
| political essays which have so constantly enriched its pages, 
| and upon the less substantial, perhaps, but more fascinating 
contributions of the authors of ‘Judith Bensaddi,’ ‘Seclusa- 
val,’ ‘ Letters from New-York,’ ‘Currente Calamozsities,’ &c. 
&c. that the work must rely for a still farther augmentation 
of its fame and patronage. It is an excellent characteristic 
of the Messenger that its longer articles are almost uniformly 
good, while those of little worth may fill half its table of con- 
tents without engrossing a tenth of its pages. Such is the 
case in the number before us, which is a rich and good one. 
(T. W. White, Richmond, Va. $5 per annum.) 





Bentley's Miscellany and Blachwoed's Magazine for Sep- 
tember have been reprinted and issued by Mrs. Mason, (la‘e 
Mrs. Lewer,)—the former on Saturday the 28th—just four 
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weeks after its original appearance in Edinburgh. The ex- 
tracts in our columns, last week, will bear testimony to the 
character of their contents. 


Fair of the American Institute-—The Twelfth Annual 
Fair of this valuable institution will be opened at Niblo’s Gar- 
den, in this city, on Monday next, the 7th inst., and we must 
be permitted again to call the attention of our readers to the | 
subject. The American Institute, from the powerful influence 
it is exerting upon the various branches of useful industry, | 
and the spur it is giving to improvements in Agriculture and | 
the Mechanic Arts, has deserved and received a high degree | 
of public favor; and we are happy to learn that its usefulness 
and its reputation are steadily increasing. The approaching 
Fair will not only exceed all the former exhibitions of the | 
Institute, but will undoubtedly far surpass any exhibition of 
the kind that has been got up in this country. The contribu- | 
tions already received and known to be in readiness fully 
justify this prediction. The improvements which have been 








made the past season in the grounds and buildings of Niblo’s | 
Garden will enable the Institute to arrange and exhibit their | 
innumerable collection of articles to better advantage and | 
with more pleasing effect than has ever before been done. 
Indeed, we do not believe there is another spot in the country H 
combining so many advantages for an exhibition of this kind | 
as Niblo’s Garden. 
The Fair will be continued two weeks, and perhaps a part | 
of the third week. For the convenience of our readers out | 
of the eity, who may not have an opportunity to visit the Fair 


} 
} 


Dutyof Educated Young Men.—This isthe theme of an 
Address recently delivered before the Eumenean and Philan- 
thropic Societies of Davidson College, N.C. by Rev. P. J. 
Sparrow, Prof. of Languages in that institution. It is a di- 
rect, forcible, practical discourse—correct in sentiment and 
in ‘ words fitly chosen.’ (Turner & Hughes, Raleigh, N. C.) 

HARMONIES AND ODORS OF NEW YORK. 
Extract of a letter from Massachusetts, from one who was recently 
@ visiter im this city: 

* * * “T find that you city of New York bas the laudable 
ambition of literally ‘going the whole hog.’—I am therefore 
not a little surprised, that where so large and respectable a 
portion of the population is formed by the swinish gentry, the 
melodious porcoforte should never, as yet, have been intro- 
duced, It is much cheaper than the pianoforte; especially 


| where there is plenty of pigs; and when heard by a true New 


Yorker, the music of the porcoforte must, doubtless, be per- 
fectly ravishing. The construction of this instrument is a 
very easy affair. Instead of the strings of a pianoforte, you 
have only to substitute as many pigs; and instead of touching 
a key, you have only to ‘take the right pig by the tail.’ I 
have been thinking also, that if, in the days of Dr. Franklin, 


| ‘the hog was the only gentleman in England,’ what a mon- 


opoly of gentility must be enjoyed by the gentleman and lady 
swine of New York! 


But of the exquisite smells, the liquid odors, the solid fra- || 


grance, which, like *incense-breathing morn,’ enchant the eye, 
and ravish the nose, as we perambulate the streets of your 
imperial city of perfumes, while treading, as it were, on am- 


more than ence, we will mention some of the days assigned | 1.4.1. and conserve of roses! For if one slaughter-house, 


for particular exhibitions and performances, in order that they | 
mv choose such time as will be most interesting to themselves. | 


fe Anniversary Address, by Hon. Samuel L. Southard, 
will delivered on Thursday evening, October 10. 
The Anniversary Supper will be on the same evening. 


| with the help of pole-cats, is enough to scent a whole village 


| what must be the soul-entrancing fragrance, wafted in rich 
| profusion, from your five hundred slaughter-houses,’ like so | 


|| many mighty smelling-bottles, breathing their heavenly per- | 


|| fumes upon a ‘ nose like the tower of Lebanon, which look- 


a) 
ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
LETTER ll. 

To the Hon.N. Jones, M. C. New-York, Oct. 4, 1839. 

Sin: While treating on the subject with which my preceding letter 
terminated, may not impertinently observe, that nouns which are 
expressive of significations similar to the import of the intransitive 
verbs to whick they are attached, seem to occupy the positions of ob- 
Jects to such verbs; and therefore to be influenced by them. To sup- 
pose thus, is, however, erroneous. To these, like many other unjus- 
tifiable modes of phraseology, our hearing and understanding being 
long familiarized, we become easily reconciled, and comsequently un- 
suspicious of their incongruity : hence, contrary to rule, as well as to 
reason, We incautiously permit and employ such expressions as, ‘I 
leap the horse ;’ ‘ He trots the poney ;' ‘ We epoke the ship ;’ * They 
neared the land;’ ‘We laughed him to scorn.’ To exemplify the 
propriety of this remark, we need only observe, in the frst instance, 
that the mouse leaps,—not I,—who am but the cause of that action :— 
in the second, that the ronry trots,—aot ur; who, while the poney 
trots, may sit or ride on him: as, in the next place, ‘We spoke to 
the ship:' or rather to its cecupants. In fine,—no verb is active- 
TRANSITIVE, in any sense, or under any construction, tha® will not, in 
every sense, permit the objective case of a personal pronoun after it, 
and its present participle :—an influence, which, contrary to univer- 
sally admitted principles, it fails, in this instance, to effect: inasmuch 
as we cannot, with propriety, say—‘ 1 am dreaming him ;' ‘ He is liv- 
ing my sake ;' ‘1 am running him ;' ‘ He is walking me ;'‘1 am dap- 
| cing this lady or gentleman ;' which should be—‘l am dreaming ef 
him ;' ‘ He is living for my sake ;' and so, of the remaining examples 
| respectively ; and consequently, the last expression should be, ‘1 am 
| dancing with or for this lady or gentioeman,—as the case may be. We 
|| therefore improperly employ intransitice verbs in a transitive (and, 
| ef course in a pessive) sense ; and, instead of saying ‘ We laugh him 
* We spoke them,’ we should say—* We laugh ef him ;’ ‘ We spoke 
to them.’ To say,‘ dance him;'* 1 walk him,’ is not betier language 
nor sense, than, ‘1 wink Aim ;' ‘1 sleep him ;'* We grow them.’ And 
| 
| 


apropos,—of this last expression,—how ludicrous is the language—'/ 
grow turnips,’ by which, the action of growing is attributed to me ; 
| who am but a detached assistant, in the cause of the growth: instead 
of to the turnips ; in which the action resides solely. If the language 
| be correct, to say ‘The turnips grow,’ it must be incorrect to say ‘J 


| grow them:’ inasmuch as they and J cannot, at the seme time, be 





The Silk Convention will be held on Friday evening, Oc- | 
toner 11, when an Address will be delivered. { 

The Auction Sale of Mulberry Trees will take place at | 
12 o’clock on Saturday, October 12, 

Milk for Premium will be exhibited on Monday the 14th, 
at 10 o'clock A. M. i} 

The Cattle Sale will take place on Wednesday, Oct. 16. | 

Exhibition of Cattle, being selections of the finest ani- 
mals, will be held at the Garden on Thursday, the 17th. | 

The immense variety of articles from almost every depart- 
ment of industry, the numerous inventions and improvements | 
in machinery, &c. &c. will continue for exhibition during the | 
Fair, and will of course be as interesting one day as another. 
Premiums will be awarded at the close of the Fair, and an 
Address will be delivered by Gen. James Tallmadge, Presi- | 
dent of the Institute. 


Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine.—We should have earlier 
noticed the appearance of the September number, but it was 


It contains original articles on the i 





inadvertently overlooked. 
Rise and Progress of Commerce; Advantages and Benefits 
of Commerce; Commerce with the East; Commerce with | 
Japan; Banks and Currency. Appended to the last is the | 
letter of Col. Alexander Hamilton (the younger) on the sub- || 
ject, suggesting some new principles of Banking. Art- VII. | 
is a Lecture before the Mercantile Library Association on | 
the Legal Protection of Good Faith. Art. VII. a summary 
of recent legal decisions on Insurance. Art. IX. on Book- | 
Keeping. Beside these, there are very full and lucid tables 
of Foreign Weights and Measures; Bank Statistics of the | 
Union; Commercial Statistics of do.; Value of Foreign | 
Coins, &c.—The aumber is a rich and good one. (Freeman 
Hunt, 142 Fulton-street, New-York.) 
Machine for Copying Oil Pictures.—The London Morn- 
ing Herald states that—‘‘ M. Liepmanne, a painter of emi- 
nence at Berlin, has invented a mechanical process for taking, 
ina short time, a copy of any painting in oil, however 
old, with an exactitude which cannot be attained by the brush. 
The machine was exhibited in the galleries of the Royal 
Museum at Berlin, and, in the of its directors, 110 
copies made of a portrait by Rembrandt with the greatest 
success.” There seems to be no limit to the wonderful dis- 





coveries in the Fine Arts made in the present day. Should 
the above invention prove available, hosts of young artists, 
who live only by copying, will be thrown out of employ. We 
have not yet heard of any distress among engravers, however, 
in consequence of the Dagnerrotype. : 





eth toward Damascus!’ 
The famous Daniel Dancer used to say, that ‘ meat is good 


i for nothing, unless it sme/is as well as well as tastes’—in || p ions of en opp 
| which opinion, he seems to agree perfectly with your city 


butchers, whose method of stuffing and fatting their cattle, 
reminds me of the way the Atrican mothers make their daugh- 
ters fat und marriageable, by standing over them with a club, 
while stuffing them with kouskous. What with the club and 
the fodder, the fuir virgin prospers so marvelously, that she 
can soon take up her song, and cry out— 
Oh I'm fat, and fit to be married— 
A load for a camel am [! 


I know very well that some ignorant and squeamish people, | 
| who seem to fear lest they should 


* Die of a rose, in aromatic pain,’ 


* * * In fine, what person, in the full possession of their 


five senses, can be so void of sagacity, as not to perceive the 
' strength of these fragrant arguments? Or what ciuzen of 


New York, of sound and disposing mind, can hereafter indulge 
the insane project of removing your five hundred slaughter- 


houses to the country, to 
* Waste their sweetness on the desert air!’ 


Leap axp Featuens.—lIt is often asked, in jest, which 
is the beaviest—a pound of lead, or a pound of feathers? A 
person who had not his wits about him might be guilty of the 
hiberniciem of answering, “a pound of lead, to be sure!” 
Another a little more shrewd would say they weighed just 
alike. Yet, under certain circumstances, they would both be 
wrong. Weigh a pound of feathers while they are in an un- 
compressed state, and then weigh them after being com- 
pressed, and in the latter case they would weigh more than 
in the former; because, when any substance has a large quan- 
tity of surface exposed to the atmosphere, in proportion to 
its bulk, it weighs less than the same bulk when a 
Hence may be asserted with truth the seeming , that 
a pound of feathers is heavier than a pound of lead. This 
principle is well understood by some of the wool merchants, 
who compress their wool as much as convenient, that the 
same quantity may make more weight. It is said, moreover, 
that a wool merchant often gains the interest of his money, 
in the additional weight which his wool will acquire by re- 
maining stored during a season, and thereby becoming com- 

. Gold, the heaviest of all metals, by being made 
into gold leaf, which has infinitely larger surface in propor- 
tion to its bulk than the solid , may be made to float in 
the air. According to the same principle are the clouds sus- 
pended in the atmosphere. | Boston Evening Gazetic 





AGENTS in the same action. This remark will easily apply to the ex- 
pression ‘Wool Growers’ Bank,’ and like inconsistencies. 

|| Togratify such of my readers as may, in consequence of early pre- 
ite character, be disposed to controvert these 
| views, I shall be more particular: well knowing, that cariliag, on 
| this point, has prevailed to @ considerable extent among those who 
_ jadge by appearances, in preference to sense: and who have been in- 
|| structed to reconcile obvious incongruities by the laws of plausibility 
| in preference to those of reason. 

} For this purpose I shall observe, that the expressions, ‘He died a 
i cruel death ;' ‘She laughed a laugh of scorn;' ‘We slept a sleep ;' 
b He jumps a jump ;"* We danced a dance ;' ‘ They ran a race; ‘He 
| walks a walk ;" ‘She smiles a smile ;" ‘ He speaks o speoch :* ‘I sing 
le song ;' ‘They fought a fight ;" * He sighed a sigh ;' ‘He thinks a 
| thought ;' though common, are not less unconsistent with sense, than 
| with the laws of grammar: inasmuch as each verb seems to represent 
| its accompanying vown, as receiving from it an action; which, while 
|| under a neuter or an intransitive construction, is not within its power 








| consider the slaughter-houses of the city of New York, as a | nor in its nature to impart. 
most abominable and disgraceful nuisance, fit only for a city 
| of cannibals, hyenas, vultures, and carrion crows. 


| ‘To suppose, as some sepient grammaria:s do, that the language, ‘I 
| dance myself;' pot meaning thereby that ‘/, myseur, dance;' but 
| that I convey the action of dancing on MYSELF: and, consequently. 
that myself receives that action from me—a circumstance which em- 
braces the grand secret peculiar to the geverament of actire-transi- 
| tive verbs :—to suppose that such language affords an instance of the 
active-transitive application of the verb to dance, is, to misunderstand 
| the nature of our subject altogether. In the first place,—no action 
| passes from me to myself: nor is it received ny myself, ae the object, 
yROM me as the agent: agreeably to the indispensable and unvarying 
requisition of an actire-transitice verb. In the second place, the ac- 
tion of DANCING is confined to myself, by the exercise of my own voli- 
tion, operating within myself; and, in the third place,—to render the 
objection effective, or even plausible, this construction should apply 
in every case; both as it respects the verb to dence, and all ef a like 
class :—a result too extravagant to be maintained by the advocates of 
this view. To imagine that a person can jump himself, cry himself, 
dream himself, speck himself, emule himsel/, sigh himself, walk himecl{, 
think himself, go himsel/, am himaclf/, and, consequently jump, cry, 
dream, speak, righ, walk, think, go, and am, another person or object, 
seems rather a strange fantasy. Besides, as every active-transitive 
verb, as shall be shown, can be passicely employed, the language— 
*He dances uimstir'—may be rendered—' Himenuy is danced ny 
him ;' and, the expressions, ‘I dream mysetr,’‘l em MYseLr,’ may 
consequently be rendered—' Myseiy am dreamed ny me ;' ‘Myseir 
am been ny me.’ When, therefore, we hear the language, ‘ He speaks 
a speech ;’ ‘He fights a battle ;* we are to conceive it, either as mis- 
applied, or elliptically expressed. These should be, ‘He utters a 
speech ;’ ‘ He fights in a battle.’ 

If, to this reasoning, the wrangling disputant should oppose hi: mis- 
taken ingenuity ; and argue, that, on the principle advanced, certain 
verbs which are acknowledged to be active-transitive, in their ne- 
ture, would be equally deprived of their influence: inasmuch as, we 
cannot, without involving absurdity, say, ‘J cat mysecr,’ or ‘J make 
mYseLr '—to such a disputant, I should answer, that his solitary in- 
stances of opposition would sustain his position with no better success 
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than did his who argued that “the appearance of one swallow consti- 
tuted the existence of Summer,” while the rest of mankind main- 
tained the contrary. Nor does the inference, by any means, follow, 
that because certain words cannot be employed in certain positions, 
without involving absurdities in their applications, that they there- 
fore forfext their general uses avd influence, in point of sense or gram- 
matical accuracy. To say, that ‘ Jouab swallowed a whale,’ is as good 
sense and grammer, notwithstanding the absurdity of its moral im- 
port, as the reverse and gegcrally received fact, chat ‘A whale swal- 
lowed Jenah.’ 

The English Language contains so many verbs, which, in one sense, 
bear an actire-trensitice, and, in anether, an actire-ints ansitive, or a 
acuter signification, that a writer cangot, at all times, easily avoid er- 
rors in their applications, Tobe convinced of this, we need but to 
examine any of ovr dictionaries, to perceive contradictions and in- | 
consistencies, almost innumerable. In these popular, but, as yet, im- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


————————— 


= NE SSE 





AUTUMN. " 


Autumn has come to pay ber yearly visit, and to warn ns 
of decay! The leaflet hangs wresthng with the wind; the 
frost of evening now gathers it, and its freshness is 
stricken. Scmmce—ahaged Goamme! art thou gone!— | 
Yes; I still hear thy sweet adieu sighing low in the vales, as | 
tiny faint breath steals from leaf to leaf away! But why | 
should we mourn? The flower may fade, and its fragrance 
die; yet there is within it the seeds of eternal renovation. In 
connection with human life, we are too apt wo reflect upon 
yellow Autumn with feelings of melancholy. It becomes a | 
season of contemplation, and our thoughts yo upward to the | 
Author of our being, hovering like timid spirits around His | 
holy altar. 





sweetens human | 





tioa of previous theories and discipline ; either remodeled or trans- | 


posed for the worse, fur the vain purpose of claiming the distinction | memory to those charming hours and happy days of youth i ay Seg conden econ 


the lit-up hearth, send our thoughts back on an errand of 


of avTworsnip: alas! @ pitiful vocation, when thus selected; as it || and hope—days of childbood—of innocence—when, with 


must be, for the 








Doctor Joh (as 


brated for his English Dictionary, as well as for his knowledge of | ae ao ie en tens Bg beh oe thomas ofe Virtuous | Rye, Westhere.-...0. 08.0.. ...1 
: we co ges season in con- 


the Language in geseral, has, nevertheless, committed many over- 


agre aggrand of secondary and thread-bare | many a beloved one from whom we have now parted for ever, | 
reputation :—of which, more anon. \ we sat around the family altar and partook 


the feelings of | 


ly entitled to notice), so justly cele. || other times. Ob, how agreeable are those melancholy reflec- | 


sights in this particalar. After giving certain verbal definitions of | B€ction with a hereafter, we feel an inexpressible beauty in 
several verbs, in their ectine-transitize capacities, he has po hesita- | the comparison, which cannot cease to convince the liberal 


tiog in subsequently representing those same verbal defivitions, as of | *d creative mind that there isa home beyond the greve, | Hops, per tb.— 


acuter coustruction : although previously identifying them, as active- ||’ Where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are | 


transitive, in their import. As one instance, among numbers, he in- 
correctly states, that the verb to coutend ts acTiVe-TRANSITIVE, when 
it means to dispute: and yet, in retracing the latter, which he places 
in juxtaposition with the former, thus admitting the synonymity of 


at rest.” 


ing—like all of Nature's fine pencilings—so woven with our 


,existence by the unseen band, that the keenest eye cannot | 


touch the | oint at which every separate tint is parted from its 


' 


their natures ; he declares, that it ie of aeuter import :~withuat shew. || neig boring hue. Immortality becomes an instinctive feel 


ing ony difercnce, so far, in their applications. 
As wust be expected, and, as a legitimate comsequence of the ab- 


sence of just views of the peculiarities of the rerb, we find the Doctor | 


sadulging in many practical errors .—thus, “ The roads of science are . 
narrow ; so that these who trarel them must either mect or follow one 
another."—Rambler, No. 121. This should be “trarel over, or | 
through them.” Ageain—“One who bad all the excellencies which ! 
she could boast."—Ram. 130. “Of which she could boast.” “Those | 
whocan please themselves with what they never permit others to 
partake.”"—Ram 2, “Of what they never permit,” &c. “The con- 
temp! of splendor which he never must partake.”"—Ram. 163.— 
“Of which he never must partake.” 





The word partake is but a transposition of the phrase take part : i} 
and, as we cannot, correctly, say, that we take part a thing, neither | 
can we partake athing. “ The words when and where,” observes Mr. | 


Murray, “may be called adverbial conjunctions when they partici- | 
pate the pature of adverbs and conjunctions.” This should be “ par- 
4 cipate of.” 

Having dwelt, perhaps sufficiently, on the peculiarities thus no- 
ticed, I shall conclude this letter, by observing, thet, in order to dis- | 
tinguish, with certainty, aetive-trensitive verbs from those which are 
watrensitice, or neuler, we may remark, that while the former are im- 
mediately followed by objects, agreeably to their unconditional te- 
quirements,—the latter demand the iaterveation of prepostions ; 80 
as to point out the objects to which they are directed. Thus, to treat, 
as was formerly stated, when it means to accommodate or entertain, 


js acTIVE-TRANSITIVE; a8, ‘I ftreat nim.’ But, when it signifies to de- | 


liberate or discourse, it is inTRANSITIVE; as, ‘1 treat of nim;’ ‘1 
treat of cram™an.’ To this mode of discovery may be added another 
equally conclusive ;—Every intransitice, or neuter verb will, when 


practically employed, constitute sense in itself; as, ‘1 live;'*Ho | 


walks ;' ‘1 exist;' ‘We think.’ Active-trensitive verbs will not com- 
plete the sense, till joined to objects; as, ‘1 love nim;’ ‘He emites 
me;" ‘We know Tuam ;' ‘He fears vs.’ | 
I have the honor to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
JOSEPH W. WRIGHT. 


ing, which carries the soul upward, we know not how, to its 


| destined and eternal habitation of light and life. 

A ceaseless change, without annihilation, is a concomitant 

|of all Nature's works. She never ceases to operate. Every | 

| thing which we see upon the globe has been acted upon by 

| Natare’s supreme hand, but has never been destroyed. Wood 

| has been changed by fire to charcoul—passed thence to va- 
rious states of refinement, until it has resulted in a concrete 
of elementary light, sparkling in the hue and splendor of a 

\diamond. That map whose eye has never opened upon the 

| noiseless operations of Nature, or witnessed the developments 


of her handy work—who has never felt the charms of her | 


Spring time, or heaved an unconscious sigh while viewing the 


| lesson of his own immortality. 

| Why does not the stee!-hearted atheist, who buries his soul 
| in an eternal sleep, repine at the difference between his fate 
forest shedding its leaves in the Autumn—reviving in the 
Spring—te-clothing and replenishing through interminable 
jages? Surely he must, while be surveys his own decayed 
and nerveless limbs, cry out in despair—*“ For me there is 


|i that of the plant? Does be not observe the pride of the 


'no returning spring, my withered trunk never will clothe | 


itself in a smoother rind; my hoary locks shall never more 
| receive the gloss of youth; no young and vigorous sap will 


| circulate through these chilled and collapsed vessels!’ Alas, | 


it will not be so' What! the plant be renovated, and the 
seasons come again, while the lord of the earth, with his face 
upward—walking in the majesty of mind, withers and sinke 
to an ignoble and eternal sleep? 


“ Believe the muse'—the Autumn blasts of death 
Kill not the buds of Virtue; no—they spread 


|! Herrings...... J 
But there is something in the fall of the year, with even its | Shad, Coun. Mess.. 
| mournful decay, which charms the soul a pine tiedhad 
perfect guides, in éhis respect, as well as in many others, we find, | life: the rustle of the changing green, the wind’s low sigh, i Wessn@ent .-t 7. 
with lide fanciful exception, a borrowed system, and servile imita- || the creaking door, the house-cricket’s prolonged chirp, and | Baltimore, How'd-st. 6 


It presents an argument dipped in beautiful color- ! 


Autumn flower in its decline, has left unlearned the grandest | Eli 
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Saturday, October 5, 1839. 


Ashes, per 100145.— Provisions, per bbl. — 
Pot, Ist sort, 1637..§. ...¢.5 00. | Becf, Mess ........13 50.414 00. 
Pearl .....+0+++000-6 ...¢.6 12}| “ Prime.......10 00.410 25. 





BIEC «+ ememees «608 


* @¢ eo e060 

Liverpool ......... 1) 3O.all 00. | Pork, Men eeecveeslS 75.018 00. 
Anthracite, per 2000,7 30.4 900.' “ Prime .......11 37Tal2 00. 
Cotton, per Ib.— | © « Came coccceeve cocBee ove 
NewOrleans......--@ 10}a.0 14} | Hog’s Lard, per tb.... 1... 13. 
Upland ...++++++++.0 10}¢.0 134 | Butter, Goshen dairy. 22... 24. 
Fish, ewt— | “* Western“ . 16.4.. 18. 












20d ..+0+0++++-3 75.4.3 B74 Cheese, American.... .8)a.. .94 
Mackerel, No. 1,bb1.14 3. + | Hams, smoked....... 104a.. 13. 
| “ 'No.@.,.10 _ Rice, per 1001b...4 3%4a.4 75. 
| « ‘Ne.3..... 7 -|_ Salt, p. bush. T. Isl. 37.¢.. 374 


- | Liverpool ground.... 38.4.. 40. 
+ |_ Saltpetre, per th— 
| Refined ........++00. -7.a.. Bh 
-. | Crude, E.1....... soe 6.a.. 64 
Sugars, per Ib.— 
+ | Bt. Croix. ...c00ce00 -Bja.. .dt 


isis 
8235 


Flour, per bbL— 


| Richmond City.....6 G2ia. 
P) 


Meal ........ 4 WU.a.. 
ayy tng 

| Wheat, . R.. . 

“  “Western..... . 2. 
“ Virginia ....1 W.a. 

“  N.Carolina..1 W.a. 





+ | Poreign....ces-sse++ 12 @.. 124 


Corn, Yellow North .. 78. seereceeee 1Z.a.. 124 
b.— 


| “ White South .. 70. 
| Barley, N. BR...ccccos osBee ose ° 
Oats, South & North. 40.4.. 3. Gunpowder . 
| Hyson ...... «- #. 
| First sort, 1637...... 15.¢.. 16. | Young Hyson....... 374 
Leather, per Ih— | Hyson Skin ......... 3l.a.. 
Sole, Oak .....0+.+.. 2l.a.. WW. Souchong ........... W.a.. 35 
| * Hemlock .....- Mha.. 23. | Bohea ...cccc. 00. 17.6... 
Molasecs, per gal.— 
New Orleans..... +++. 36... 37. RichmondaPetersburg10.¢.. 15. 
| Porto Rico & Su.Croix 33.¢.. 374 North Carolina...... .9.@.. 14. 
Trinidad, Cuba...... 33.¢.. 34. Kentucky ........... 10.¢.. 16. 
| English Islands...... 30.¢.. 31. Dadies’ Twist ...... 25... 30. 
Ous, per gal— Cavendish ...... coer 18... 45 
| Whale. .ccccccccesce o0e8- SI. Wool, per tb.— 
| Sperm, Fall eeeeeeesl 12.4.1 15. Am. Sax. eseeee 55.6.. 650 
“ Winter ..... 1 22.¢.1 25. | Do. full blood Merino 50... 5 
Plaister Paris, per ton ...3 62) | Superfine, pulled .... 50.¢.. 55- 

















| Oct. 1, by Rev. Dr. Phillips, Tho 4 T han 
. v. Dr. mas K. Tanner, merc 
Naide of Philadelphia. - Lae 
Oct. 1, by Rev. Dr. How, Peter Watman, jr. of Millstone, N. J. to 
Mrs. Eliza Egerton, of New Brunswick, N. J. daughter of the late P. 
H. Mey pe this city. 
Sept. 29,Graham Polley of Williamsburgh to Mary, daughter 
Jobe Weight of = a ” me wy! 
Oct. 1, by Rev. W. C. Brownlee, Henry S. Pearson of N. Orleans to 
izabeth A. Thomas of this city. - 
Sept. 28, by Rev. Mr. Davis, W. Westwood Wright of Watervieit 
to Mary Louisa Riker of this city. 
P Rept. 29, by Rev. N. &. Johnson, Elijah Blakeman to Margaret L. 
' Jones. 
Sept. 29, by Rev. W. G. Miller, Robert J. Wheatley of Ohio 
Deborah Ann White of this city. ’ <4 
Sept. 29, by Rev. W. G. Miller, Albert Rikeman to Mary A. Smith, 
| all of this city. 
Sept. 25, by Rev. Dr. MacAuley, John D. Watkins of Georgia to 
, Ellen Augusta Hunt of this city. 
Sept. 25, by Rev. Dr. Hawkes, Adolphus Travers Kieckhoefer to 
Mape 26, by Rev. Mr. Pound, W argare 
Sept. 26, by Rev. Mr. , W. Sinclair, jr. to M daughte 
of 1 Great of this city. . . aad 
Sept. 25, by Rev. Dr. Hawkes, Alonzo R. Cushman to Elizabeth A. 
Jones, all of this —y 
| Sept. 26, by Rev. L. P. W. Balch, Josiah H. Bancker to Mary Eliza- 
beth Henry. 
Oct. 2, by Rev. Mr. Leeser, Heary Tobias to Rosalie, daughter of 
Harmon Hendricks, of this city. 
Oct. 3, by Rev. Geo. Benedict, George B. Maigne of Norfolk, Va. to 


| Cornelia M. Gillet of this city. 


Oct. 3, by Rev. Dr. Spring, Samuel P. Williams to Catharine An- 


j Beneath the heavenly beams of brighter suns, |, toanette Dey, all of this city. 


) Through endives ages, into bigher powers.” 


| Avtocrarus.—Sir Richard Philips claims to be the first 


collector uf autographs, and it is certain that be was early in 


| possession of reams of these precious relics, each arranged by 


LF We have « few copies of Vol. VII. Gust closed) of Tue New- i the alphabetical name of the writer. He was so well aware 
Yorxen, Quarto, from March 20 to September 20, 1539. They con- || of their value, at a time when they were httle thought of by 
others, 


tain the entire series of Combe's Lectures, beside a great variety of | 
original and selected Literature and a complete chronicle of the Po- 
litical and other important events of the day. They are neatly put 
up in readiness for the binder, and will be sold at the advance sub- 


scription price—@1 75 per Volume. Any gentleman choosing to have 


one will see the propriety of early application. 

LT Gentlemen wishing to commence their subscriptions for The 
New-Yorker with the new Quarto Volume, will oblige us by sending 
in their names as soon as convenient. Wecannot guarantee a supply 
of back Nos. longer than through the moath of October. 

Mr. A. McEcaoy will act as our Agent in Philadelphia, instead of 
Mr. John Lees, late Agent. 

Messrs. Hunt & Noves, Booksellers, Middletown, Conn. will act as 
our Agents, instead of A. Converse. 


7 Persons whose names are on our list of Agents but who cannot 
act in that capacity are earnestly requested te notify us of the fact 
If they willeach suggest some efficient, thorough, trustworthy sub- 
stitute who will act, our obligation will be deepened. 

OF" The Politician's Register, a full tabular oxhibit of Elections in 
the United States through the years 1836, "7, '8, is for sale at this 


that he has been heard to say he would as soon part 
with a tooth as a letter of Colley Cibber’s; and that he ex- 
pected a grant of land in America for a manuscript of Wash- 
ington’s. William Upcott has been styled the Emperor of 
autographs, and his labors have been executed in a truly im-| 


riends and for public bodies, a magnificent catalogue on | 
royal quarto, containing 32,000 items of autographs. The} 
greater number of these are bound in volumes, and he has 
spared no expense in the binding, or in the portraits by which | 
they are illustrated. This collection is wholly autegraph; | 








original in antiquity, history, topography, and state affairs, 
Thomas Thorpe, bookseller of Piccadilly, has been the mer- 
chant of autographs—tbe purchaser of ancient and valuable 
manuscripts for sale. From time to time he sends out cata- 
logues, in which each article has its marked price and date ; 
and history and biography have been ransacked for a short 
elucidation of each. The autographs collectively amount to 
25,222, and the drawings and prints to 2,157, The prices 
annexed to the articles in one catalogue only of the manu- 
scripts amounted to £8,929 12s. The mania for autographs 





office. Price only 12 1-2 cents. 





has reached France; butcan France equal this? 





— style. He bas had printed, for distribution among his | 


but, at the same time, it contains much that is curj and }/ 


Oct. 2, by Rev. Dr. Ferris, Joseph P. Spencer to Margaret A. Lup- 
| ton, all of this city. 
Oct. 3, by Rt Rev. —- : Hughes, John Heary Parker of N.Orieans 
to Elizabeth Ann Barnes of this city. 


Died. 
Oct. 2, Horace, eldest son of Robert R. Boyd. 
Oct. 2, John F. gets oe firm of Harriot & Ingold, 44. 
Oct. 2, James Lally, 44. ~ 
Sept. W, Edward H. Stewart, 16. 
Oct. 1, Jane F. wife of John E. Roses, 51. 
Oct. 1, Phebe Earle, widow of the late Joseph Earle, 80. 
Oct. 2, Sarah Amelia, daughter of the late Eider Abm. Talman, 5. 
Sept. 27, Heary Volckmer, 48. 
Oct. 1, Margaret Ann, daughter of Wm. C. Burt, 15. 
Sept. 26, Mrs. Susan Oliver of Boston, 64. 
| Sept. 30, Peter R. Valleau, 41. 
| Sept. 26, Mra, Margaret Prince, 72. 
| Sept. 26, John Mason, 65. 
| Sept. 25, Martha Ann, daughter of Rev. James Barnes of Dayton, 


| onion 18 


| Brooklye, Sept. 26, Richard B. Foster of Middleborough, Mass. 
| Sag Harbor, Sept. 23, by drow ning, Anson Drake of Northside. 
NorthCastic, Westchester Co. N. ‘a Sept. 20, Mrs. Harriet, widow 
of the late John B. Sutherland, 45. 
East Haddam, 14, Mrs. Laura Gillett of Colchester, +4. 
Rochester, N. ¥ bepe 16, Frances Caroline, daughter of Prof. Ch. 


' Dewey. . 
thane Island, Sept. 30, Gertrade, d ter of T. W. Ogden, 20m. 

Newark, N. J. Sept. 30, Ste; Van Cortland, && 

| Mobile, Sept. 11, of yellow fever, John Mortimer Polhamus, late of 
this city, 31. 

| ‘Guan. Ohio, Sept. 17, Hon. Calvin Pease, for many years a Judge 

| of the Supreme Court of Ohio, &. 

| cater het th dunperctees ie 

oe - 

Engineer to the Draining Comany.-Mie Clemence wif of Theard 

Deiville, jr —Sept. 19, Eleanora, wife of Dr. Charles A. Schnabel. 
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RUTH AND NAOMI. 
THE WORDS SELECTED FROM THE HOLY hanya oy MUSIC COMPOSED BY R. TOPLIFF. 
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